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Thanksgiving 

By  V irginia  Linscott 


Have  you  ever  been  through  that  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  of  entertaining  a  family  gathering  at  Thanksgiving 
when  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  galore  congregate 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  help  you  celebrate  that 
day  of  days  ? 

If  you  haven’t,  there  is  much  in  store  for  you,  I  can 
assure  you,  as  I  have  enjoyed  this  experience  every  year 
since  I  can  remember.  About  the  tenth  of  November,  the 
head  of  the  family  announces  that  he  read  in  the  paper 
the  price  of  turkeys  will  be  much  higher  this  year.  Uncle 
John,  who  overhears  this  remark  from  the  next  room, 
clears  his  throat  noisily  and  asserts  that  quite  to  the 
contrary,  he  heard  that  turkeys  were  much  lower  this 
year.  There  ensues  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  whether 
turkeys  will  or  will  not  be  higher  iii  price.  Then  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  needed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  hunger  of  everyone  concerned.  Aunt  Martha 
don’t  remember  whether  the  turkey  weighed  fourteen  or 
sixteen  pounds  last  year,  but  at  last  it  is  decided  unani¬ 
mously  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Next  the  guests  are  counted  and  it  is  found  that 
thirteen,  that  dreaded  number,  will  be  present.  Again  a 
discussion  takes  place;  names  are  gone  over  and  new 
ones  added  to  the  list;  and  finally  Sister  Alice  has  a 
bright  thought — Why  not  put  Cousin  Alfred  and  Cousin 
Susan  at  a  small  side  table  by  themselves,  thus  destroying 


any  superstition  that  might  arise  from  having  thirteen 
sit  down  to  one  table. 

A  week  or  so  before  the  great  day  preparations  of 
the  coming  feast  are  much  in  evidence,  and  the  whole 
nouse  assumes  a  different  attitude.  At  last  Thanksgiving 
Day  arrives  and  with!  it  the  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts. 
The  house  seems  crowded  to  its  capacity,  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  nook  and  corner,  and  grown  people  in  every 
chair.  Tiny  children  find  their  way  to  the  attic,  where 
many  dolls  have  been  carefully  packed  in  rows  and  dis¬ 
turb  them  from  their  slumbers.  Older  children  who  are 
beginning  to  feel  too  grown-up  for1  dolls  steal  into  the 
library  and  tear  precious  books  from  their  shelves  and 
prattle  knowingly  to  each  other.  Little  Cousin  Alfred 
has  by  this  time  found  a  drum  behind  the  chimney  in  the 
attic  and  hastily  makes  his  way  to  a  group  of  uncles 
who  are  engaged  in  some  deep  discussion  on  political 
truths  of  the  world.  With  a  knowing  smile,  little  Alfred 
■seats  himself  with  great  care  and  precision  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room  on  the  floor,  and,  with  all  his  strength 
beats  upon  the  drum,  thus  drowning  out  all  conversation 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile.  Little  Alfred’s  mother  appears 
and  bears  him  off,  still  beating  the  drum,  to  the  cellar, 
where  he  is  given  a  severe  lecture  on  the  behaviour  of 
children.  At  this  moment  Aunt  Julia  appears  with  her 
prodigy  daughter  and  several  sheets  of  music  and  an- 
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nounces  to  the  assembled  multitude  that  little  Doris  is 
so  clever,  and  if  they,  the  multitude,  will  just  listen  for  a 
few  minutes  while  Doris  plays  for  them,  Rachmaninoff’s 
“Prelude  in  C-sharp  Minor,”  they  will  hear  something  real¬ 
ly  worth  while,  and,  “she  is  only  eleven  years  old,  you 
know.”  Sighs  from  the  uncles  who  have  been  through  the 
ordeal  before,  and  murmurs  of  admiration  from  the  aunts, 
are  heard,  and  little  Doris  begins  to  play.  As  she  finishes 
polite  nods  of  surprise  and  pleasure  are  seen  on  a  few  of 
the  uncles’  faces,  at  which,  Doris’  mother  immediately  tells 
her  to  play  “Grieg’s  Butterfly.”  In  the  middle  of  this  piece, 
little  cousin  Andrew,  who  has  been  playing  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  cat,  emits  loud  screamsi  which  echo  throughout  the 
house  and  cause  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  audience  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  his  discomposure.  He  is  found  un¬ 
der  the  dining-room  table  pulling  the  cat’s  tail,  while  the 
cat  is  clawing  vigorously  to  gain  his  freedom.  A  small 
scratch  on  Andrew’s  hand  reveals  that  the  cat  scratched 
him,  and  in  order  to  divert  his  attention,  Andrew  is  dragged 
to  the  kitchen  where  as  a  great  favor,  he  is  shown  the 
turkey  which  is  roasting  in  the  oven.  Exclamations  of 
joy  from  little  Andrew  and  Alfred  are  heard,  and  then  a 
battle  begins  as  to  who  saw  the  turkey  first;  it  wages  hot 
and  furious  for  a  few  minutes  when  with  a  loud  thump 
Andrew  hits  Alfred  on  the  head  with  a  tin  horn  his  father 
bought  him  on  the  train,  and  the  frantic  cries  of  their  re¬ 
spective  mothers  are  heard  above  the  uproar  as  they  vainly 
try  to  reach  and  separate  their  wicked  offspring. 

At  last  the  dinner  gong  is  sounded  and  the  company 
march  one  by  one  to  the  dining-room  and  seat  themselves. 
The  next  bit  of  excitement  is  the  carving  of  the  turkey 
with  the  eternal  question,  “Do  you  want  dark  or  light 
meat?”  There  are  several  kinds  and  varieties  of  potatoes, 
cranberry  jelly,  and  many  vegetables  which  one  can  never 
decide  upon.  Then  the  pies,  plum-pudding,  fruit,  nuts  and 
candy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dinner  Cousin  Alfred  and  Cousin 
Susan  get  into  a  heated  argument  as  to  the  fairness  of 
one  receiving  dark  meat  when  the  other  received  light 
meat.  Cousin  Susan  who  has  a  great  imagination  as  well 
as  great  presence  of  mind,  upsets  a  glass  of  water  on 
Cousin  Alfred’s  new  blue  suit  and  the  confusion  which 
arises  from  this  episode  is  truly  alarming!  Little  Lucy, 
who  is  the  quiet  child,  so  shy  and  aloof,  suddenly  comes 
out  of  her  shell  and  announces  between  mouthfuls,  “I  want 
giblet  gravy,  I  want  giblet  gravy  mother!”  Mother,  to 
quiet  her  reaches  and  gets  Cousin  Lucy  some  giblet  gravy. 

Then  the  dinner  follows  and  after  all  is  over,  the  filled 
and  well  satisfied  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  wend  their 
way  homeward,  shouting  to  each  other,  “Well,  the  turkey 
this  year  was  better  than  ever  wasn’t  it?  Thus  Thanks¬ 
giving  passes  until  another  year,  leaving  the  house  a  mass 
of  ruin! 

The  Cheer  Leader’s  Decision 

For  two  weeks  the  main  topic  of  discussion  among 
the  pupils  of  Weston  High  School  was  football.  Mass 
meetings  were  held,  songs  and  cheers  were  practised,  and 
cheer  leaders  appointed  all  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the 
team  for  their  final  game  with  Wildwood.  With  the 
schools  tied  for  the  first  position,  and  championship  of  the 
County,  the  students  of  Weston  waited  impatiently,  al¬ 
most  breathlessly,  for  the  decisive  game.  Never  in  the 
annals  of  Weston  High,  had  any  football  team  finished 
higher  than  fourth  place  in  a  league  comprised  of  eight 
schools. 

It  was  Friday,  the  day  before  the  crucial  game.  The 
last  mass  meeting  of  the  season  was  in  progress.  The 
entire  football  team  was  seated  upon  the  stage,  as  was 
also  the  coach,  who  had  offered  to  assume  the  duties  of 
coaching,  gratis,  and  who  had  been  accepted  promptly 
without  any  questions  being  asked  relative  to  his  capability 
for  the  position.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  coach,  and 
Captain  Parker,  who  played  right  end  on  the  team.  When 


the  meeting  concluded,  the  enthusiastic  pupils  dispersed, 
determined  to  see  the  game  in  the  morning  at  any  cost. 

Despitq  the  fact  that  the  coach  was  confident  of  vic¬ 
tory,  there  were  three  who  attended  the  meeting-  that 
doubted  very  much  if  the  light  but  fast  Weston  team 
could  conquer  the  heavy  powerful  team  from  Wildwood. 

This  trio,  which  consisted  of  Captain  Parker,  “Speed” 
Roberts,  the  quarterback  on  the  team,  and  considered  the 
best  broken  field  runner  on  the  team,  and  finally,  Phil 
Warner,  official  cheer  leader,  met  that  night  to  formulate 
plans  to  assure  a  Weston  victory.  Suggestions  were  of¬ 
fered,  discussed,  and  then  discarded.  The  cheer  leader 
finally  offered  a  scheme  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon,  and  the  trio  separated  with  their  hearts  light,  and 
visions  in  their  mind  of  victory  on  the  morrow. 

The  day  of  the  game  arrived  at  last,  and  with  it  came 
ideal  weather.  A  large  crowd  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  fight  for  the  football  supremacy  of  the  County.  The 
cheering  sections  of  both  schools  sat  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  gridiron,  and  as  the  game  progressed,  cheers  were 
sent  back  and  forth,  both  sides  enthusiastic  and  confident 
of  winning.  As  the  game  was  nearing  the  end  of  the 
third  period,  the  hearts  of  the  Weston  supporters  suddenly 
became  chilled,  for  the  Wildwood  captain  dropped  back  to 
Weston’s  25-yard  line,  and  booted  a  perfect  drop  kick 
over  the  bar.  When  the  last  period  began,  the  coach  was 
suddenly  surprised  to  see  Weston,  on  the  first  play,  after 
receiving  the  kick-off,  huddle,  and  then  he  heard  Phil 
Warner,  the  loud-voiced  cheer  leader,  giving  the  team  a 
cheer  all  alone.  Instantly  the  Weston  team  sprang  into  po¬ 
sition,  a  run  was  made  around  right  end,  gaining  30  yards. 
Once  more  the  team  huddled.  Again  the  cheer  leader  bel¬ 
lowed  a  cheer,  and  this  time  a  forward  pass  was  thrown  by 
Roberts  to  Captain  Parker  who  had  covered  40  yards  be¬ 
fore  he  was  tackled.  The  Weston  supporters  were  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement  at  the  brilliant  attack.  Only  one 
out  of  the  vast  throng  of  onlookers,  attempted  to  solve 
the  reason  for  the  sudden  change  of  the  Weston  team; 
for  their  wonderful  charge.  The  coach  was  puzzled.  He 
had  never  instructed  Weston  in  using  the  huddle  system. 
Then  as  the  Weston  team  again  huddled  he  saw  “Speed” 
Roberts’  eyes  focused  upon  the  Weston  cheer  leader.  The 
puzzle  was  solved.  Phil  Warner,  the  cheer  leader  was 
directing  the  attack,  his  cheers  were  signals  to  “Speed” 
Roberts,  who  lacked  that  asset,  essential  to  a  good  quar¬ 
terback,  of  picking  the  holes,  or  of  finding  the  weakest 
points  of  the  opponent’s  line.  Expecting  a  repetition  of 
the  previous  plays,  when  with  the  team  only  10  yards 
from  Wildwood’s  goal,  the  cheer  leader  had  retired  to  a 
back  row  in  the  stand,  failing  to  give  a  signal.  The  re¬ 
sult — a  Weston  fumble,  a  Wildwood  recovery,  and  then 
the  ball  carried  to  midfield.  The  Wildwood  team  was  forced 
to  punt,  which  was  caught  by  “Speed”  Roberts  on  his  10- 
yard  line.  The  diminutive  quarterback  sidestepped,  and 
straightened,  zig-zagged  his  way  through  his  opponents, 
finally  crossing  the  Wildwood  line  for  a  touchdown,  on 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  runs  for  a  touchdown  ever 
seen  in  Weston. 

After  the  game  the  coach  addressed  the  team  in  the 
dressing  room.  He  told  them  how  he  had  discovered  their 
plan.  Showed  them  how  unfair  it  was  to  their  opponents, 
and  commended  the  cheer  leader  for  his  decision  not  to 
give  the  team  any  signals,  when  Weston  had  been  on 
Wildwood’s  10-yard  line,  even  though  it  would  have  meant 
the  loss  of  the  game. 

— William  McMorrow 


COMPANIONSHIP 

The  precious  companionship  of  friends 
Gives  life  its  wanted  zest. 

No  day  can  cheerless  be  that  sends 

One  friend  to  praise  the  man  who  spends 
His  strength  without  a  rest. 

— William  Woods 
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Learning  to  Skate 

Remember  the  Christmas  you  got  your  first  pair  of 
skates?  You  were  about  nine  years  old.  The  next  week 
was  vacation.  Remember  how1  you  planned  to  yourself 
how  you  would  go  skating  every  day,  and  play  hockey  in 
the  afternoons  with  “the  gang.”  It  didn’t  work  out  as 
easy  as  you  thought  it  would.  Early  Monday  morning  you 
set  out  warmly  dressed,  skates  hanging  on  your  hockey 
stick,  a  lunch  in  your  pocket.  Then  when  you  had  reached 
the  pond  and  had  put  your  skates  on  you  were  “all  set.” 
You  knew  just  how  to  go  about  it.  You  hadn’t  watched 
your  brother  for  nothing.  Push  your  left  foot  this  way 
then  your  right  foot,  then  your  left  foot,  etc.  You  de¬ 
cided  then  to  get  a  good  start  from  the  edge  first  to  see 
how  it  felt  to  glide  over  the  ice.  Huh!  you  didn’t  do  that? 
Well  anyway  I  did.  I  got  the  start  all  right  and  glided 
over  the  ice  but  not  on  my  skates.  My  skates  were  too 
fast  and  went  ahead  of  my  body,  and  I  not  too  gently  met 
the  ice.  I  decided  while  sitting  there  on  the  ice  that  skat¬ 
ing  wasn’t  what  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  Well  I  tried  to 
get  up  to  try  the  other  method.  I  had  one  foot  set  in  place 
and  was  manoeuvering  the  other  one  in  place  when  sudden¬ 
ly  they  separated  and  I  took  another  flop.  After  about  three 
more  unsuccessful  efforts  to  rise  I  decided  to  call  it  quits. 
I  noticed  my  hockey  stick  away  out  on  the  ice  where  it 
had  slid  after  the  first  flop.  I  propelled  myself  out  af¬ 
ter  it,  sitting  on  the  ice.  By  the  time  I  reached  it  and  re¬ 
turned,  my  clothes  were  wet  and  cold  and  so  was  I.  When 
I  reached  shore  I  took  off  my  skates  and  left  for  home  eat¬ 
ing  my  lunch  on  the  way.  The  next  day  I  went  again  but 
“took  things  easy”  and  could  soon  stand  still,  with  the 
help  of  my  hockey  stick  without  falling.  When  it  came  to 
moving — ah!  well,  that  was  another  thing,  entirely.  I 
moved  mostly  flat  on  my  back.  After  a  few  days  practice 
I  became  quite  proficient  and  could  take  three  strokes  in 
succession  without  falling.  Still  I  kept  away  from  the 
hockey  games.  Even  though  I  was  hardened  and  didn’t 
mind  the  bumps  as  much  as  before,  I  didn’t  think  I  was 
good  enough  for  hockey  yet.  By  the  end  of  the  winter  I 
was  a  fairly  good  skater,  but  every  thing  I  knew  about 
skating  I  learned  in  the  “college  of  hard  knocks.”  _  Every¬ 
one  who  learned  to  skate  will  back  me  up  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  If  you  cannot  skate  and  don’t  believe  it,  just  go  and 
find  out  for  yourself. 

— Gerard  Johnson 


THANKSGIVING 

Do  you  remember  how  as  a  little  child  you  always  used 
to  love  Thanksgiving  because  there  were  so  many  goodies 
and  you  did  not  have  to  go  to  school  ?  Then  as  you  grew 
older,  how  you  began  to  feel  more  and  more  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Thanksgiving  ?  The  true  meaning  of  it  can  nev¬ 
er  be  stressed  too  much.  Think  of  those  early  Pilgrims, 
of  their  first  long,  hard  winter  and  what  little  they  had; 
how  grateful  they  were  even  for  that  little.  Then  think 
of  all  we  have;  so  very  much  compared  to  those  Pilgrims; 
much  of  all  we  take  for  granted  did  they  lack,  and  we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  are  as  fortunate  as  we  are. 
We  should  never  forget  to  be  thankful  for  everything  we 
have — good  health,  good  homes,  a  good  education,  and  so 
many  more  things. 

—Ida  Nielson 


WOBURN’S  WISH 

“Wayward”  William  walked  wanderingly  Woburn- 
wards.  “Well,”  whooped  William,  we  walloped  the  Win¬ 
chesters  Wednesday.”  Woburn  won  and  was  wistfully 
wondering  why.  While  Winchester  woefully  wept,  wish¬ 
ing  Woburn  was  weaker.  Would  Woburn  win  weekly? 
Wow!  What  war-whoops  Woburn  warbled.  Woburn 
whipped  Winchester.  Wow  ! 

— Wimpus 


Kindness 

Do  you  remember  the  first  day  you  entered  a  new 
school  ?  How  the  children  stared — how  strange  every¬ 
thing  was  to  you.  Still,  as  you  look  back  to  those  trying 
days,  do  you  not  remember  something  which  took  the 
sting  out  of  unpleasant  or  thoughtless  remarks  ?  Do  you 
not  remember  a  kindly  hand  extended  to  help  you  when 
you  needed  help  so  badly,  or  an  encouraging  word  to  urge 
you  on? 

Perhaps  the  one  who  made  life  pleasanter  for  you 
was  scarcely  aware  of  it.  It  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  say, 
“Your  recitation  was  fine  yesterday,”  or  “I  am  glad  to 
see  you  with  us  again,”  or  the  many  other  encouraging 
words  we  might  say. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  have  we  made 
isome  person  happy,  but  we  ourselves  are  happier  because 
we  have  made  another  happy.  There’s  a  greater  joy  in 
giving  than  in  receiving. 

When  a  new  pupil  enters  the  classroom,  try  to  make 
it  easier  for  him  or  her.  Do  not  be  slow  in  offering  your 
help  to  isolve  a  problem  or  to  explain  an  advance  lesson. 
Ask  the  new  pupil  to  eat  lunch  with  you.  Don’t  make 
him  feel  like  an  outsider.  Oh,  there  are  so  many  little 
ways  in  which  we  can  show  our  interest  and  desire  to  help 
if  we  tried  only  the  least  little  bit. 

Margaret  Sangster  in  her  poem  entitled  “Omission” 
has  expressed  my  thoughts  on  kindness  more  beautifully 
and  effectively  than  I  ever  hope  to  express  them.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  let  her  do  it  for  me? 

“It  is  not  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

’Tis  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
Which  gives  you  a  bitter  heartache 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 

The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  tonight.” 

— Sophie  Doris  Narkiewich 


AUTUMN 

The  Autumn  is  the  best  time  in  the  year.  The  apples 
are  getting  ripe  and  falling  from  the  trees.  The  leaves 
of  the  maple  and  the  oak  trees  are  turning  from  their 
summer  green  to  bright  colors.  As  you  stand  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  look  into  the  valleys  at  sunset  the  sun  glints 
from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  turns  them  to  gold.  As 
the  sun  sinks  slowly  down  below  the  horizon  the  light  fleecy 
clouds  are  turned  to  purple  and  gold.  The  color  slowly 
fades  from  them  as  the  sun  sinks  lower  and  merges  into 
twilight. 

— H.  Belden  II  C.  S. 


Upon  being  asked  how  she  enjoyed  the  football  game, 
a  woman  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age  said  “The  big 
brutes,  one  little  man  carries  the  ball  and  the  other  team 
tackles  him  and  tries  to  break  his  bones.  One  man  who 
seemed  to  have  gone  mad  ran  down  the  field  with  the  other 
eleven  chasing  him  but  I  didn’t  see  him  do  anything  that 
would  make  him  run.  One  maniac,  sitting  beside  me 
started  calling  touchdown  but  I  didn’t  know  the  players  so 
I  didn’t  know  which  one  he  meant.  The  man  away  back 
would  kick  the  ball  and  his  team  would  see  who  could  get 
down  to  pile  on  the  poor  fellow  who  couldn’t  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  ball.  The  game  ended  in  a  riot,  the  team 
that  seemed  to  be  doing  the  most  running  were  lifted  on 
the  crowd’s  shoulders  and  carried  away,  probably  to 
prison.” 

— Robert  E.  Arthur 
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Attention 

To  those  who  read  me: 

I  am  starving  for  want  of  material  to  fill  my  empty 
pages.  Can’t  some  of  you  W.  H.  S.  students  help  me? 
If  you  only  knew  how  eagerly  I  devour  such  things  as 
stories,  editorials,  poems,  athletic  news,  class  news,  and 
cartoons!  They  are  my  very  life  and  existence;  without 
them  I  cannot  live,  or,  at  least,  keep  up  my  reputation. 

As  you  must  know  I  am  sent  to  the  schools  in  many 
cities  and  towns,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  as  far 
away  as  Oregon.  You  students  must  write  to  me  to 
show  the  people  in  other  schools  that  we  can  “put  it  over” 
with  the  best  of  them!  Don’t  be  afraid — everyone  in  this 
school  has  some  little  thing  of  interest  to  offer.  If  you 
feel  that  you  are  not  competent  to  write  a  story  or  an 
essay,  draw  something.  Send  in  a  good  joke  or  some  item 
that  is  interesting  to  everyone. 

Just  think  what  a  success  you  can  make  of  me  if  you 
only  try!  Show  your  interest  by  helping  me  to  the  best 
of  your  ability — I’ll  do  the  rest! 

THE  REFLECTOR 


School  Spirit 

By  a  Freshman 

Do  not  talk  nor  chew  gum  in  school.  Try  not  to  get 
1.10’s  or  3.10’s.  When  you  have  lessons  to  do  at  home, 
do  them.  Don’t  wait  to  do  your  lessons  next  day  in  a 
study  period.  Something  might  happen  and  you  can’t  do 
them.  Follow  the  school  regulations  and  you  will  never 
be  “in  wrong.” 


take  each  thing  and  do  it  conscientiously  and  whole-heart¬ 
edly;  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  time  you  will 
have  to  spend  enjoying  yourself  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  you  would  if  fooling  awTay  the  time. 

Sounds  as  though  you  wouldn’t  have  a  minute’s  peace. 
But  try  it.  You  will  have  ease  of  mind  that  comes  from 
having  done  your  studying,  a  better  physique  for  having 
played  and  slept,  and  be  much  more  cheerful  than  you 
would  be  otherwise. 

Then,  too,  don’t  forget  that  your  parents  are  doing 
without  and  saving  in  order  that  you  may  have  this  educa¬ 
tion.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  be  faithful  in  our  school  work. 


Cheerfulness 

The  poets  say  that  “A  smile  is  just  like  sunshine.  It 
brightens  all  the  day.”  Is  this  not  true?  Just  try  it. 
You  get  out  of  this  world  all  that  you  put  into  it.  If  you 
are  always  cheerful  and  wear  a  smile,  the  world  will  act 
cheerful  towards  you  and  return  the  smile:  and  if  you 
grouch,  others  will  appear  to  have  a  grouch  also.  A  smile 
is  like  the  measles.  Both  are  contagious  and  spread  rapid¬ 
ly.  When  you  meet  a  person  and  greet  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  pleasant  word  he  will  begin  to  feel  happy  too;  and 
if  he  was  feeling  blue  before  he  met  you,  he  will  forget 
his  troubles,  and  go  on  ready  to  pass  the  smile  to  the  next 
one  he  meets.  How  much  cheer  a  little  smile  can  give! 

— Dorothy  Johnson 


Let  us  all  do  our  little  bit  for  the  good  of  our  school 
paper.  If  we  all  write  something  someone  will  be  sure  to 
write  what  is  needed  to  make  the  Reflector  a  success.  Try 
and  see  if  you  can  be  the  one  to  get  your  name  in  our 
Woburn  High  School  Paper. 

— Benjamin  Doane 


Wasting  Time 

How  often  do  I  find  myself  fooling  away  the  time? 
It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  though,  does  it?  I  en¬ 
joy  it.  I’d  just  as  soon  loll  around.  But  wait,  would  you? 
Wouldn’t  you  rather  do  that  Math,  or  Chemistry  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  in  a  spare  period  so  that  you  would  be  free  to 
go  to  the  movies,  play  tennis,  or  your  favorite  game? 

Juniors  will  tell  you  that  they  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  foolishly  when  they  were  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
As  Seniors  they  will  tell  of  their  mistakes  as  Juniors. 
And  so  it  goes.  Later  they  realize  that  their  four  years 
at  high  school  were  not  spent  to  the  best  advantage. 

No,  perhaps  you  can’t  see  how  this  can  be  true. 
You  may  argue  that  it  is  human  nature  to  waste  some 
time,  but  yet  this  does  not  justify  it.  Do  we  mean  that  you 
should  be  a  grind?  Absolutely  no.  What  we  do  wish  to 
say  is  that  when  you  are  doing  anything,  do  it;  concentrate 
upon  it.  If  you  are  studying,  study;  if  you  are  playing 
cards,  play;  if  you  are  taking  part  in  a  football  game,  fight 
hard;  if  you  are  sleepy,  sleep;  don’t  try  to  do  something 
or  other  when  your  brain  is  obviously  lying  dormant.  So 


School  Spirit 

Woburn  High  is  our  school.  From  our  numbers  are 
made  our  athletic  teams,  our  school  paper,  our  literary 
club,  our  orchestra.  All  these  different  associations  are 
by  the  pupils,  for  the  pupils,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
teachers. 

Our  school  is  what  we  make  it.  The  impressions  new¬ 
comers  receive  are  made  by  us.  We  have  a  splendid  look¬ 
ing  building,  a  fine  group  of  teachers.  But  what  about  the 
pupils?  Do  we  come  up  to  standard? 

We  all  cannot  be  in  athletics,  but  certainly  we  can  yell, 
and  save  a  dime  a  month  for  the  ones  that  are  working  for 
the  school.  We  can  show  other  schools  what  we  are  by  the 
way  we  support  the  team  in  our  cheering  and  the  absolute 
lack  of  rooting  for  the  opponent’s  team.  Woburn  High 
doesn’t  stand  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  have  a  magazine.  There  is  no  reason  why  pupils 
of  Woburn  High  can’t  write  some  original  thing  for  it,  no 
matter  what  or  how  small.  And  how  about  supporting 
the  magazine  financially?  The  “Reflector”  plans  just  to 
clear  expenses.  Thus  if  we  contribute  more  material  to 
the  “Reflector”  and  more  pupils  buy  it,  we  will  be  able 
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to  have  a  magazine  with  more  cuts,  more  material,  the 
biggest  and  best  “Reflector”  of  them  all. 

All  pupils  cannot  attend  the  Literary  Club.  Some 
•  work  afternoons —  credit  to  them.  But  those  who  can  at¬ 
tend — why  not?  Why  can’t  the  Literary  Club  have  a 
100  per  cent  attendance,  all  dues  paid,  and  all  willing  to 
take  part. 

Have  you  ever  heard  pupils  say  that  the  trouble  with 
the  Woburn  High  is  so  and  so,  this  and  that?  Usually 
those  very  same  pupils  are  the  ones  who  do  the  least  for 
the  school.  Has  each  one  of  us  ever  done  anything  for  the 
school ? 

Did  you  ever  think  how  good  Woburn  High  is?  What 
reasons  we  have  to  be  proud  of  her?  Look  on  the  wall  by 
the  front  entrance  for  the  Honor  Roll — go  in  the  library 
and  see  the  cups  we’ve  won.  Why  can’t  we  make  a  record 
as  those  past  pupils  have  done  ?  And  if  anyone  asks  what 
is  the  matter  with  Woburn  High,  you  reply,  “She’s  all 
right.” 


Good  school  spirit  is  essential  to  every  school  or  col¬ 
lege.  The  spirit  in  many  of  them  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
The  students  themselves  must  endeavor  to  make  the 
schools  more  activey  and  further  interest  on  their  part 
will  help  to  do  so. 

Everywhere  the  spirit  in  the  schools  can  be  shown. 
By  joining  and  taking  active  parts  in  school  clubs  when 
they  are  organized,  by  paying  dues  to  the  Athletic  Clubs, 
thus  supporting  the  football  and  baseball  teams,  also  by 
subscribing  to  the  school  magazines  and  by  always  being 
willing  to  do  anything  that  will  help  to  make  the  schools 
better. 

When  pupils  go  to  other  schools  for  sports  they  should 
do  their  best,  because  they  are  representing  their  own 
school  and  it  is  largely  judged  by  their  spirit  and  efforts. 

The  schools  are  what  the  pupils  make  them,  therefore 
let  each  one  do  his  part  and  take  more  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  in  them. 

— Ralph  Ayer 


Class  of  1926  wake  up!  For  three  years  you  have 
lagged  behind.  You  are  about  to  go  from  Woburn  High 
leaving  nothing  by  which  to  be  remembered.  Even  at  this 
late  date  you  can  better  yourself.  Show  your  teachers  that 
at  last  you  are  taking  in  that  which  is  being  taught.  Be¬ 
have  yourself  and  set  an  example  to  the  other  classes. 
Study  and  be  on  the  Honor  Roll.  Support  the  school  teams. 
Help  bring  back  the  “school  spirit”  which  has  been  lost. 
Give  the  best  you  have  gladly,  and  when  you  do  leave 
Woburn  High  you  will  be  known  as  a  class  that  has  made 
a  successful  effort  to  help  itself. 

— H.  D.  Harkin 


Our  freshmen  seem  to  be  a  nice  quiet  group.  It  is 
well!  Keep  them  nicely  subdued. 

The  Woburn  High  School  Orchestra  is  blossoming  out. 
Several  of  its  members  played  at  North  Woburn  recently 
and  several  more  will  play  at  the  American  Legion  banquet. 

How  is  the  W.  H.  S.  Band  progressing?  We  heard 
strange  and  awful  moans  issuing  from  Room  21  and  the 
Chemical  Laboratory.  At  first  we  were  a  little  fearful 
but  now  we  have  become  hardened  and  no  longer  quail  and 
quake  while  we  scurry  by.  This  shows  that  the  band  is 
improving. 

— A.  B.  Patterson 


Needed  in  Woburn  High  School:  A 
Cheering  Squad 

There  is  a  question  that  has  been  puzzling  the  spec¬ 
tators  and  followers  of  the  football  Squad,  and  it  is  this. 
Why  has  Woburn  High  School  had  a  losing  team  for  the 
past  two  years?  Woburn  used  to  put  good  teams  on  the 
field.  Why  have  they  gone  down  so  ?  That  is  the  question 
and  this  is  the  answer.  The  school  has  the,  material  to 
pick  from,  and  no  better  could  be  asked  for.  But  the  team 
cannot  work  alone,  there  must  be  some  co-operation  with 
the  other  members  of  the  school.  How  can  they  co-oper¬ 
ate?  They  can  co-operate  by  forming  a  snappy  cheering 
squad.  This  is  the  best  that  we,  as  members  of  the  High 
School,  can  give,  and  since  it  has  been  tested  and  tried  out, 
we  know  it  will  bring  results.  But  it  must  be  prepared 
ahead  of  time,  long  before  the  team  has  been  formed. 

The  following  is  a  good  recipe  and  if  followed  out 
should  bring  results: 

1  A  meeting  once  a  week. 

2  Day:  Friday. 

3  Place:  Assembly  Hall. 

4  Time:  1.10. 

5  Members:  Every  pupil  in  the  school. 

Our  former  attempts  at  forming  a  cheering  squad 
have  failed  because,  we  expected  to  make  one  the  day  be¬ 
fore  a  game,  and  it  cannot  be  done.  The  pupils  are  not 
familiar  with  the  cheers  so  that  they  could  say  them  in 
their  sleep,  and  therefore,  they  cannot  yell  them  and  keep 
together.  We  must  start  practicing  when  school  opens. 

If  only  we  could  have  a  winning  team  next  year,  and 
have  people  say  to  the  boy  wearing  a  “W,”  “You  must 
be  proud  of  that  letter.”  Why  not?  Let’s  go! 

— Dorothy  Mock 


Literary  Club 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Literary  Club,  of  the 
Woburn  High  School  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
Thursday,  November  12,  1925  at  1.10.  This  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Miss  White,  after  which  the  program 
of  meetings  for  the  months  of  December  and  January  were 
announced.  No  other  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber  due  to  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday.  On  December  3,  a 
Harvard  47  Workshop  Play  is  to  be  given  by  Room  16,  the 
name  of  this  play  being,  “The  Florist’s  Shop.”  The  10th 
of  December  there  will  be  a  splendid  musical  program. 
There  will  be  no  other  meeting  in  December  due  to  the 
Christmas  Vacation.  At  the  first  meeting  in  January  there 
will  be  a  debate.  These  meetings  are  to  be  held  every  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth  Thursdays  of  the  month,  from  2.30  until 
3.30  P.  M.  The  character  of  the  work  of  the  Club  is  to 
be  refined  and  cultured,  yet  full  of  life  and  fun.  The  next 
business  was  the  election  of  officers.  Mr.  DiBlasio  was 
appointed  President,  Miss  Theta  Conant,  Vice-President 
and  Miss  Lenore  Brinck,  Secretary-Treasurer;  who  then 
took  their  places  on  the  platform.  Due  to  the  large  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Club,  admission  must  be  obtained  at  the 
door  by  presenting  the  Membership  Ticket  to  the  Guards, 
Mr.  Edmund  McLatchy  and  Mr.  Richard  Eliott.  A  short 
but  rousing  speech  was  made  by  the  President,  after  which 
a  few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Bean  in  approval  of  the 
Club.  The  meeting  adjourned  at  1.45  P.  M. 

— A.  L.  Brinck,  Sec.-Treas. 


Help  the  school  along  by  doing  your  part.  Being 
trusted  by  the  teachers  and  fellow  classmates.  Be  polite 
to  every  one.  Help  every  school  undertaking  and  do  your 
share. 
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POEMS  •* 


SEND  IT  IN 

If  you  have  a  bit  of  news, 

Send  it  in; 

Or  a  joke  that  will  amuse, 

Send  it  in; 

A  story  that  is  true, 

An  incident  that’s  new, 

We  want  to  hear  from  you — 
Send  it  in; 

Never  mind  about  the  style 
If  the  news  is  worth  while, 

It  may  help  or  cause  a  smile, 
Send  it  in! 


DREAMS 

Tell  me  to  dream 

And  I  will  build  my  castles  high  in  air 
Tell  me  to  wake 

And  the  castles  are  gone 
Leaving  only  blackness  and  dark  despair. 

Tell  me  to  work 

And  I  will  strive  to  build  my  castles  anew 
Tell  me  to  love 

And  because  ’tis  your  wish 
My  loftiest  dreams  will  come  true. 

— Dorothy  Provest 


Now  I  don’t  believe  in  worrying;  to  worry’s  a  very  bad  sign 
But  I’ve  written  and  written  and  crossed  out  every  line. 
I’ve  tried  to  write  a  story  and  I’ve  tried  to  write  a  poem 
But  the  lines,  they  will  not  jingle  and  the  words  refuse  to 
rhyme. 

I’ve  put  one  hand  up  to  my  head  and  then  I’ve  put  the  other 
other 

And  then  with  true  disgust,  I’ve  murmured,  “Oh  why 
bother.” 

Then  thoughts  of  afternoon  sessions  come  and  fill  my  brain 
And  the  few  small  thoughts  within  just  will  not  remain. 

Thus  my  pen  I  drop — ’Tis  enough  for  me 
And  I  guess,  my  friends,  that  you’ll  all  agree 
Ere  you  have  read  but  a  single  line. 

That  poetry  writing  is  not  for  mine. 


A  WINTER  SCENE 

The  once  running  brook  is  cold  and  still, 

The  sturdy  oaks)  stand  leafless  on  the  hill. 

The  silver  birch  now  sways  and  bends, 

As  “Old  North  Wind”  rushes  thro’  the  glen. 

The  meadow  once  green  and  bright, 

Is  now  covered  with  a  blanket  of  soft  snow  white. 
The  cold  gray  clouds  scud  across  the  sky, 

.  Making  each  sunset  gloriously  dyed. 

Each  bush  is  brown  and  sear, 

Winter  is  here. 

— B.  Linscott 

/ 


“TO  THE  PORTABLE” 

Oh  where!  Oh  where!  has  the  portable  gone! 

Oh  where!  Oh  where!  has  it  gone? 

Where  we  once  learned  Algebra,  Latin,  too, 
Oh  where!  Oh  where!  has  it  gone? 

Oh  where!  Oh  where!  are  our  instructors  now? 

They  are  all  over  the  school. 

Their  classes,  so  dear,  shall  never  appear, 
’Neath  the  shade  of  that  old  tin  roof. 

— Edwin  Bailey,  IVCI 

(With  all  due  apology) 


OUR  GOAL 

We  number  few — nineteen  in  fact 
Now  we  will  tell  you  to  be  exact 
<Tust  who  we  are — where  we  are  seen 
What  work  we  do  and  what  we  mean. 

It’s  we  you  know,  who  work  to  bring 
Success  and  joy  and  everything 
That  “Reflector”  needs  to  win  the  day; 

For  “work”  for  our  paper  is  mere  play. 

Our  special  motive  is  to  help  our  paper  excel 
Those  of  other  schools.  Count  on  us  to  tell 
That  success  of  the  Reflector  is  due  to  you; 

“Dear  Reflector”  though  we’re  few  I  G.  will  do. 

Let  every  one  try  to  do  his  bit 
Then  we  shall  gain  our  goal  that  it 
“Reflector”  of  Woburn  High  shall  never  die; 

Now  don’t  stand  by  “Success  of  the  Reflector”  is  your  cry. 

— C.  Cullivan 


— P.  A.  Ford 
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COURTESY 

Courtesy  is  always  the  best  policy. 

Own  up  always  to  your  faults. 

United  we  stand,  separated  we  fall. 

Roll  always  toward  your  goal. 

Tell  your  faults  and  good  points  together. 

Earnest  effort  is  the  best. 

Success  is  what  we  all  want,  lets  work  for  it. 
Your  school  wants  to  be  the  best  school,  try  for  it. 


YOU  WILL  NOT  BE  SORRY 

For  being  courteous  to  all, 

For  doing  good  to  all  men, 

For  speaking  evil  of  no  one, 

For  hearing  before  judging 
For  holding  an  angry  tongue, 

For  thinking  before  speaking, 

For  being  kind  to  the  distressed. 

For  asking  pardon  for  all  wrongs, 

For  being  patient  toward  everybody, 

For  stopping  the  ears  of  a  tale-bearer. 

For  disbelieving  most  of  the  ill-reports. 

— Taken  from  Hills  Album  of  Biography  and  Art. 


THE  RADIO  ORPHAN 

Ma  says,  “Turn  this  thing  here,” 

And  Pa  says,  “That  one  there,” 

You  see  they’re  trying  to  get 
The  things  that  are  on  the  air. 

“Sh!  I’ve  got  Detroit  or  Buffalo 
Or  Cleveland  or  Cuba,  I’ll  bet,” 

And  when  they  find  its  Boston  still 
Oh  boy,  they  get  upset. 

You  see  .  I’m  a  radio  orphan, 

I  really  don’t  think  its  fair, 

And  all  because  of  little  things 
A-flying  through  the  air. 

— Francis  Casey 


THE  LIGHTS  ON  THE  HILL 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  the  lights  are  lit 
I  see  them  from  the  window  where  I  sit. 

And  to  the  people  in  the  town 

They  seem  like  gems  in  an  angel’s  crown. 

Sending  their  gleaming  paths  of  gold 
Into  the  night  so  dark  and  cold. 

Below  me  in  the  busy  street 
I  hear  the  steady  tramp  of  feet. 

And  voices  sing  clear  and  strong 
“I  say  there,  Bill,  the  lights  are  on 

Here’s  Jacks’  and  Eds’  and  Sams’  and  Hynes’ 
And  Loriss  Smiths’  and  yours  and  Lanes’  ” 

“Lets’  hurry,  Bob  I  know  somehow 
That  suppers’  nearly  ready  now.” 

The  voices  fade  as  they  climb  the  hill, 

The  roadway  now  is  dark  and  still. 

The  way  they  travel  is  dark  and  steep 
The  wind  is  bringing  a  storm  of  sleet. 

But  they  go  on  so  I  am  told 

Till  each  one  follows  his  path  of  gold 

To  find  at  the  end  a  girlish  tone 
Merely  crying  “Welcome  Home.” 

In  every  life  there  must  be  still 
A  shining  beckoning  light  on  the  hill. 

— C.  Patten 


We’ll  strive  to  do  our  best,  says  class  of  ’29, 

To  be  the  best  class  that’s  graduated  yet, 

From  our  school  the  “Woburn  High.” 

We  won’t  always  be  right  and  we  won’t  always  be  wrong, 
But  we’ll  always  be  cheery  and  be  singing  a  song. 

— Evelyn  Kean 


THE  VALUE  OF  STUDYING 


School,  school,  everyday, 

Oh!  how  we  hate  it  in  every  way, 

Stenography  here  and  bookkeeping  there 
And  nothing  but  study  every  where, 

Our  lessons  we  have  to  prepare  every  night, 

And  next  day  we’re  called  on  to  stand  and  recite, 
But  only  one  side  of  the  story  is  told, 

It  has  another  all  covered  in  gold, 

Like  all  other  things  in  the  world  we  see, 

There  must  be  the  bud  before  there  is  a  tree, 

So  then  boys  and  girls  I  know  we  will  say, 

We’ll  be  glad  for  it  all  on  some  future  day, 

When  in  this  world  our  stand  we  must  take, 

And  make  use  of  the  teachings  that  now  we  so  hate. 
When  a  job  we  have  obtained  in  office  or  store, 

We  will  probably  wish  we  had  studied  much  more. 

— Ethel  Grover 


We  are  jolly  Juniors, 

In  spite  of  lessons  hard. 

We  work  and  toil  and  struggle, 

For  good  marks  on  our  card. 

So  when  our  cards  are  given  out, 

We  look  for  all  the  A’s, 

And  when  we  find  they’re  many, 

We  know  that  hard  work  pays. 

Our  teachers  give  instructions  fine, 

On  subjects  we  should  know, 

And  if  we’ll  only  heed  them, 

To  Seniors  we  shall  grow. 

— Dorothy  Fowle 
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•*  MUSIC 


BAND 

The  Battalion  Band  which  has  always  been  unpreten¬ 
tious  in  size  had  a  new  lease  of  life  last  year  and  gave  a 
very  creditable  performance  at  the  annual  Field  Day  on 
June  5th.  The  band  has  increased  to  the  number  of  30. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  good  work  of  Mr.  McNamara 
and  Mr.  Lyons!  who  conducted  classes  in  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  instruments  last  year  for  the  first  time.  These 
classes  were  very  successful  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  its  members  are  now  playing  in  the  band  and 
orchestra. 

The  band  is  being  coached  by  Mr.  McNamara  every 
Tuesday  during  the  regular  drill  period.  Classes  in  In¬ 
strumental  Instruction  are  also  conducted  by  him  at  the 
High  and  Hanson  Schools  on  Tuesday. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  band  to  play  at 
the  closing  football  game.  This  will  be  at  Woburn  on 
Thanksgiving  morning.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of 
the  band  will  be  able  to  play  in  uniform,  as  this  will  add 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  performance. 


ORCHESTRA 

The  Woburn  High  School  Orchestra  is  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching  the  dimensions  of  a  small  symphony  orchestra. 
Last  year’s  orchestra  numbered  about  twenty-four. 

It  performed  in  a  creditable  manner  at  the  different 
school  affairs.  It  also  took  part  in  the  Music  Festival  held 
at  the  Arena  during  Music  Week,  and  was  presented  with 
a  tuning  instrument. 

Several  instruments  are  lacking  which  are  necessary 
in  a  well-balanced  orchestra, — a  flute,  trombone,  French 
horn  or  melliphone,  and  a  bass  viol.  In  some  cities,  these 
instruments  which  are  expensive  to  buy  and  yet  very 
essential  in  an  orchestra  are  bought  by  the  school  depart¬ 
ment  and  loaned  to  the  pupils.  This  is  an  excellent  plan 
as  the  orchestra  is  then  assured  of  having  these  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  orchestra  this  year  numbers  about  thirty-four 
and  includes  20  violins,  1  viola,  1  cello,  4  trumpets,  2  clari¬ 
nets.  3  saxaphones,  2  pianists,  and  1  drum. 

The  school  affairs  at  which  they  play  are  the  Class 
Play  in  January,  the  Prize  Speaking  Contest  in  March,  the 
Class  Day  Exercises  and  the  Commencement  Exercises  in 
June.  The  orchestra  usually  plays  at  several  outside  af¬ 
fairs  during  the  year. 

With  but  one  rehearsal  of  an  hour  a  week  the  young 
performers  do  extremely  well. 


GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  girls,  although  a  mixed  Glee  Club  is  more 
interesting. 

The  musical  numbers  byf  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  were  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  program  of  the  Prize  Speaking 
Contests  of  the  last  two  years. 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

Classes  in  Music  Appreciation  are  being  given  at  the 
High  School  but  owing  to  the  crowded  program,  only 
Freshmen  are  free  to  elect  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  another  year  arrangements  may  be  made  to  accomodate 
pupils  from  any  of  the  four  classes  who  desire  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  class  work  consists  of  the  recognition  of  at  least 
thirty  standard  selections  from  operas,  oratorios,  etc.; 
simple  analyses  of  hymns,  folk-songs,  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  forms;  the  study  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

The  members  of  the  class  plan  to  attend  the  Young 
People’s  Concerts  given  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  About  fifteen  attended  the  first  of  these 
concerts  given  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  13,  at  Symphony  Hall. 

The  classes  will  hold  a  music  memory  contest  in  June. 
A  certain  number  of  records,  at  least  twenty-five,  will  be 
played  for  recognition. 


CHORUS 

Three  regular  chorus  periods  are  held  at  the  High 
School  each  week.  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes 
meet  on  Friday,  and  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  com¬ 
bined  meet  on  Wednesday.  The  entire  number  of  pupils 
in  the  three  classes  is  about  four  hundred  fifty. 


A  CONCERT  IN  SYMPHONY 

One  day  I  was  invited  to  go  to  a  concert  given  by  the 
Young  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  the  different  musicians  coming  on  the  stage 
one  by  one,  until  the  large  stage  was  filled  by  all  the  ar¬ 
tists.  Last  of  all  came  the  conductor. 

The  first  selection  was  an  overture  by  Massenet  which 
aroused  everybody.  A  Russian  piece  called  “Marche  Slave” 
was  very  loud  and  excitable.  The  third  selection  was  espe¬ 
cially  beautiful,  “The  Swan,”  a  violincello  solo.  It  had 
such  an  encore  that  Jean  Beditti  was  obliged  to  play  it 
over.  Mr.  Beditti  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  one 
of  the  men  who  played  the  bass  viol  in  the  orchestra.  The 
accompaniment  reminded  me  of  the  motion  of  the  swan 
with  the  rippling  notes  and  the  beautiful  chords  that 
echoed  from  the  cello. 

You  could  tell  by  the  way  that  the  conductor  directed 
the  orchestra  that  he  was  a  very  musical  person  and  en¬ 
joyed  music  thoroughly. 

After  I  got  home  I  told  mother  that  after  the  con¬ 
ductor  had  directed  each  piece  he  would  have  to  comb  his 
hair  back  into  place  with  his  hand. 

The  concert  was  ended  by  an  orchestra  selection,  Over¬ 
ture  from  Tannhauser.  It  was  a  very  lovely  concert  full 
of  entertainment  and  rhythmical  music. 

— Rosemary  McHugh  ’29 


At  the  Music  Memory  Contest  held  in  June,  Miss  Helen 
Porter  of  the  College  Division  was  the  winner  with  a 
record  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  She  was  presented  with 
a  book,  “History  of  Music,”  for  general  excellence  in  her 
work. 
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ATHLETICS 


FOOTBALL 

With  only  a  few  veterans  to  build  a  team  on,  Faculty 
Coach  Hurld  and  Coach  Hadley  have  turned  out  a  team 
which  has  played  good  football  throughout  the  season  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  games  when  they  were  decidedly  below  par. 

The  record  of  games  follows: 

(1)  Marblehead  48 — Woburn  0.  (Sept.  19.)  In  the 
first  game  of  the  season  Woburn  was  completely  outclassed 
by  the  powerful  Marblehead  eleven  at  Marblehead. 

(2)  Lawrence  48 — Woburn  3..  (Sept.  26.)  At  Lawrence 
Woburn  again  faced  a  far  superior  team  and  were  beaten. 
In  the  second  and  third  quarters  Woburn  held  Lawrence 
to  one  touchdown  and  scored  themselves  on  a  field  goal 
from  the  25  yard  line  by  Captain  Ellery. 

(3)  Swampscott  25 — Woburn  0.  (Oct.  3.)  Woburn 
played  at  Swampscott  and  were  defeated  25 — 0.  The  field 
was  a  veritable  swamp.  The  second  half  was  played  in  a 
down  pour  of  rain.  A  new  Woburn  backfield  was  tried  out 
consisting  of  Bryant  qb;  Dumas  and  Donahue,  hb;  Martin, 
fb.  This  backfield  showed  up  well,  Dumas  starring. 

(2)  Wakefield  2 — Woburn  0.  (Oct.  10.)  In  a  poorly 
played  game  Woburn  lost  to  Wakefield  at  Wakefield  2 — 0. 
The  only  score  was  a  safety  resulting  from  a  poor  pass  by 
the  Woburn  centre. 

(5)  Woburn  6 — Melrose  6.  (Oct.  17.)  In  a  first  home 
game  Woburn  sprung  a  surprise  and  held  the  strong  Mel¬ 
rose  eleven  to  a  tie  score  6 — 6.  But  for  a  strong  wind 
Capt.  Ellery’s  try  for  the  extra  point  might  have  been 
good  and  a  victory  resulted.  The  orange  and  black  eleven 
played  good  football  as  a  whole  with  Dumas  halfback  and 
Dickinson  end,  starring. 

(6)  Lynn  English  13 — Woburn  0.  (Oct.  24.)  In  a  hard 
fought  game  at  Lynn,  Woburn  lost  in  the  final  quarter 
13 — 0.  The  Orange  and  Black  held  Lynn  scoreless  for 
three  quarters  but  weakened  and  Lynn  scored  two  touch¬ 
downs. 

(7)  Arlington  19 — Woburn  0.  (Oct.  31.)  At  Library 
Field  Woburn  held  last  years’  league  “champs”  to  three 
touchdowns.  Dickinson,  end,  starred  for  Woburn  , being 
on  the  receiving  end  of  some  difficult  passes  which  he 
handled  without  a  slip.  Dumas  and  Bryant  also  starred. 

(8)  Watertown  13 — Woburn  0.  (Nov.  7.)  In  a  league 
game  at  Library  Field  Watertown  defeated  Woburn  13 — 0. 
The  Orange  and  Black  held  the  heavier  Watertown  team 
for  three  quarters,  but  couldn’t  stand  the  pace  and  Water- 
town  in  the  final  quarter  got  two  touchdowns.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  Woburn  held  Watertown  for  four  downs  on 
the  one  yard  line. 

the  one  yard  line. 

(9)  Winchester  13 — Woburn  0.  (Nov.  14). 

(10).  Woburn  6 — Stoneham  0.  (Nov  26.)  At  Library 
Field.  Ellery  picked  up  a  fumble  and  ran  20  yards  to  the 
Stoneham  goal  line  for  a  touchdown. 

Backs:  Dumas,  Bryant,  Arthur,  Martin,  McGilvary, 
Donahue,  Kelley  and  Fields. 

Ends:  Dickinson,  Daley,  Foley,  McDonough. 

Tackles:  Connors,  Ellery,  Caulfield,  Brennan. 

Guards:  Brown,  Fowler,  C.  Johnson,  Altavesta, 
Waters. 

Centers:  Jaquith,  G.  Johnson. 

— G.  Johnson 


HOCKEY 

The  Hockey  season  for  1925  opened  with  a  league 
game  at  Melrose,  and  Woburn  was  badly  defeated.  In 
fact  we  lost  all  league  games  but  tied  one  practice  game 
which  was  with  Lexington. 

In  spite  of  being  defeated  so  many  times,  the  girls 
put  up  wonderful  fights,  due  to  the  good  coaching  of  Miss 
Feeney,  the  Gym  teacher,  and  also  to  Mary  Kelley,  the 
captain  of  the  team. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pupils  of 
Woburn  High  School  haven’t  the  advantages  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  in  other  High  Schools  have,  so  therefore  they  are 
handicapped  a  great  deal. 

The  team  this  year  was  comprised  of  almost  all  new 
comers  who,  we  hope  will  carry  the  black  and  orange 
colors  to  victory  next  year. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

1.  Woburn  27— Wakefield  31.  (Oct.  19.)  In  the  first 
Cross-Country  run  of  the  season  Woburn  defeated  Wake¬ 
field  27 — 31.  Nelson,  Scott  and  Hardcastle  were  the  first 
Woburn  runners  to  finish  in  3rd,  4th  and  5th  places  re¬ 
spectively. 

2.  Arlington  15 — Woburn  51.  (Oct.  26.)  Woburn 
was  defeated  by  Arlington  at  Arlington  15 — 51.  Nelson 
was  the  first  Woburn  runner  to  finish. 

3.  Cambridge  15 — Woburn  52.  (Oct.  30.)  Cambridge 
Latin  defeated  Woburn  at  Cambridge  15 — 52.  The  first 
three  Woburn  runners  to  finish  were  Erwin,  Roche  and 
Nelson. 

4.  The  Cross  Country  team  seems  to  be  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  team  this  year.  They  surprised  the  scholastic  cir¬ 
cles  by  their  recent  victory  over  Rindge  25 — 30. 

Members  of  the  Orange  and  Black  Cross  Country 
Team:  Capt.  Lennon,  Scott,  Hardcastle,  Erwin,  Roche, 
Nelson,  Gorton,  Katcoff. 

5.  Woburn  High  School  Cross  Country  Team  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Tufts  freshmen  by  the  score  of  19 — 37,  placing  the 
first  four  men  in  order.  The  locals  finished  as  follows: 
Groton,  first;  Lennon,  Nelson  and  Roache,  tied  for  second; 
Doherty,  ninth. 

6.  Woburn  21— Stone  39.  (Nov.  26.) 

Sidelights  of  Athletic  Activities 

Dumas  has  been  called  “The  Mudhorse”  since  his  fine 
showing  in  the  Swampscott  game. 

Melrose  started  their  second  team  against  Woburn. 
They  didn’t  stay  in  long,  however. 

Not  one  substitute  was  used  by  Woburn  in  the  Mel¬ 
rose  game. 

“Bruno”  gigantic  Lynn  center  certainly  raised  ructions 
with  the  Woburn  line. 

Capt.  Hamm  of  Arlington  is  emphatically  not  what 
his  name  suggests. 

Four  Woburn  regulars,  Fowler,  Connors,  Brown  and 
Arthur  were  unable  to  play  in  the  Arlington  game.  They 
were  sorely  needed  in  this  game  above  all  others. 

Capt.  Ellery’s  drop-kicking  skill  hasn’t  been  used  much 
this  season  although  it  was  a  great  help  at  Lawrence. 

Dumas,  “The  Mudhorse”  whose  nose  was  broken  in 
the  Watertown  game,  will  probably  be  out  for  the  season. 

— G.  Johnson 
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“The  Arsenal  Cannon” — We  like  your  paper  very 
much.  It  is  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
We  enjoyed  your  articles,  sporting  section  and  jokes  very 
much  but  missed  the  stories.  (A  weekly  paper;  no  ex¬ 
change;  no  stories.) 

“The  Recorder” — Your  paper  is  very  interesting.  We 
enjoyed  your  graduation  orations  very  much.  Also  we 
like  the  idea  of  your  advertisements  in  a  separate  space. 
(Commencement  number;  no  exchange;  no  stories.) 

“Boston  University  Beacon” — You  have  a  monthly  of 
a  high  standard.  We  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it  and  thought 
your  editorial  “Prologue  and  Epilogue”  very  fine. 

“The  Student’s  Pen” — Great  enjoyment  was  found  in 
the  reading  of  your  commencement  number.  Your  Liter¬ 
ary  Department  is  well  conducted  and  the  historical  es¬ 
says  on  Pittsfield  are  very  interesting.  We  also  enjoyed 
your  exchange  department  very  much  but  found  no 
stories. 

“Thompson’s  Island  Beacon” — You  have  a  compact 
small  paper  which  is  filled.  We  like  your  Calendar,  both 
of  the  present  and  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  Some  jokes, 
poems,  and  stories  would  greatly  improve  your  paper. 
(Monthly;  no  departments.) 

“The  Reflector” — A  very  complete  weekly  paper  is 
yours.  Your  sport  write-ups  are  exceedingly  good.  (Jokes 
scattered  around,  a  story  a  week,  but  not  of  extremely 
good  quality.) 

“The  Purple  Parrot” — We  enjoy  your  news  write-ups 
and  the  “Town  Tattler.”  You  are  to  be  complimented  on 
your  exchange. 

“The  Lewis  and  Clark” — Your  paper  is  very  enjoyable 
and  we  like  your  Cuckoo  Column,  but  we  would  suggest 
a  paper  of  more  and  smaller  sheets. 

“The  Skirmisher”— -Yours  is  a  very  enjoyable  paper. 
You  have  some  very  clever  headings  and  cuts.  Your  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  are  all  very  well  developed. 

“The  Voice” — Your  paper  is  fine,  and  you  have  a  very 
attractive  cover  design.  May  we  suggest  some  headings 
for  your  different  departments  and  keeping  your  adver¬ 
tisements  in  a  separate  part  of  the  paper? 

“Boston  U.  News” — Boston  University  News,  you 
have  some  fine  news  write-ups.  We  like  the  Walrus 
Column.  (Weekly;  no  stories;  no  poems;  exchange.) 

No  comments  on  our  “Reflector.” 


BITS  FROM  THE  EXCHANGES 
I’m  the  Goop 

(Apologies  to  “The  News”) 

I’m  the  goop  who  sits  on  the  bleachers  and  tells  the 
players  what  to  do.  I  don’t  know  how  to  play  the  game 
myself.  Why  should  I?  However,  I  know  when  others 
are  playing  it  wrong.  What  if  it  does  annoy  the  players 
and  makes  the  other  school  think  ill  of  us  ?  It  is  by  these 
“cute”  remarks  of  mine  that  I  become  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest. — The  Arsenal  Cannon. 


Take  Pledge  to  Respect  the  Mother  Tongue 

The  following  pledge  used  in  one  of  the  Minneapolis 
schools  has  been  published  by  Superintendent  W.  F.  Web¬ 
ster  of  that  city: 

I  promise: 

That  I  will  not  dishonor  my  country’s  speech  by  leav¬ 
ing  off  the  last  syllable  of  words. 

That  I  will  say  a  good  American  “yes”  and  “no”  in¬ 
stead  of  an  Indian  “uuhuh”  or  a  foreign  “ya”  or  “yeh” 
and  “nope.” 

That  I  will  improve  American  speech  by  enunciating 
distinctly  and  by  speaking  pleasantly  and  sincerely. 

That  I  will  try  to  make  my  country’s  language  beau¬ 
tiful  for  the  people  of  foreign  nations  who  come  here  to 
live. 

That  I  will  learn  to  articulate  correctly  one  word  a 
day  for  a  whole  year. 

That  I  will  try  to  think  clearly  and  express  my 
thoughts  in  apt,  simple  words. 

— The  Reflector,  Jackson  High 

Why  not  adopt  this  in  Woburn  High? 

E.  Arnold 

Be  the  Best  of  Whatever  You  Are 
(From  the  “Arsenal  Cannon”) 

If  you  can’t  be  a  pine  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 

Be  a  scrub  in  the  valley — but  be 

The  best  little  scrub  at  the  side  of  the  rill; 

Be  a  bush  if  you  can’t  be  a  tree. 

If  you  can’t  be  a  bush,  be  a  bit  of  grass, 

Some  highway  happier  to  make; 

If  you  can’t  be  a  muskie,  then  just  be  a  bass — 

But  the  liveliest  bass  in  the  lake. 

We  can’t  all  be  captains,  we’ve  got  to  be  crew. 
There’s  something  for  all  of  us  here; 

There’s  big  work  to  do  and  there’s  lesser  to  do, 

And  the  task  we  must  do  is  the  near. 

If  you  can’t  be  a  highway,  then  just  be  a  trail; 

If  you  can’t  be  the  sun,  be  a  star, 

It  isn’t  by  size  that  you  win  or  you  fail — 

Be  the  best  of  whatever  you  are. 

— Douglas  Mallack 


The  Senior  Class  of  the  Arsenal  Technical  Schools 
who  graduate  in  January  are  putting  on  for  their  Senior' 
play  “Merton  of  the  Movies.” 


From  Examination  Papers 

Nicotine  is  so  deadly  a  poison  that  a  drop  on  the  end 
of  a  dog’s  tail  will  kill  a  man. — The  Reflector. 

The  Reflector  of  Jackson  High  School  by  a  curious 
coincidence  has  the  same  name  as  ours,  and  the  same  class 
colors.  We  wish  you  success. 


From  the  Walrus  Column 

A.  C.  B.  A.  boy  has  nicknamed  one  of  his  textbooks 
“Waldorf”  because  he  says,  “It  is  open  until  midnight.” — • 
Boston  U.  News. 
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Yuma  Colt,  the  Outlaw 

The  Triple  X  sent  out  word  that  the  fiftieth  year  of 
its  existence  would  be  celebrated  by  a  rodeo.  The  invita¬ 
tion  was  general,  including  everyone  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles.  Each  rancher  would  bring  one  pony  that  rep¬ 
resented  its  owner’s  idea  of  speed  and  quality.  It  was 
the  delight  and  pride  of  native  Californians  to  ride  their 
best  saddle  horses  on  such  occasions.  Sleek  bays,  well¬ 
boned,  broad  of  knee,  strong  of  flank,  and  very  broad- 
chested;  Mexican  pintos,  restless  and  gay  in  carved  leath¬ 
er  and  silver  trimmings;  half-starved  looking  cayuses 
that  could  out-run  and  out-eat  any  better  built  horse;  they 
all  came,  and  immediately  their  riders  were  made  wel¬ 
come.  Under  the  trees,  along  the  corrals  and  fences 
stood  many  other  ponies  with  their  feet  stamping  and 
heads  tossing  proudly. 

Among  the  prancing  ponies  in  the  corral  there  was  Yu¬ 
ma  Colt,  the  outlaw,  a  smooth  coated,  copper-hued  mare, 
young,  lithe  and  strong  limbed  whom  Buck  Williams,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  ranch,  had  promised  to  any  cowboy  who  would 
stay  on  her  back  for  two  minutes. 

Danny  Fargo,  an  eighteen  year  old  Moonstone  rider 
dressed  in  cowboy  garb,  watched  her  with  glowing  eyes 
as  she  circled  around  dodging  the  other  ponies.  He  wanted 
her.  She  was  one  horse  in  a  thousand  to  him.  As  he 
watched  her  with  great  interest  Buck  walked  up. 

“Thinkin’  of  ridin’  her,  eh?”  he  exclaimed.  “I  tell  you, 
kid,  she’s  an  outlaw  and  you  better  keep  off  her.” 

-  “Maybe,”  said  Danny,  “but  I  notice  you  put  me  break- 
in’  about  all  stock  on  this  ranch  that  you  can’t  handle 
yourself.” 

“Thet’s  true,”  snapped  back  Williams  with  a  good- 
humored  smile  on  his  bearded  face.  “Well,  you  might  jest 
as  well  get  killed  on  Sunday  as  any  other  day.” 

“Killed  nothing,”  replied  the  blue-eyed,  determined 
boy.  “I  can’t  any  more’n  get  the  wind  knocked  out  of 
me.” 

“Seein’  its  you,  I  wish  ye  better  luck  than  what  Bud 
hed  when  he  tried  to  break  in  thet  devil,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man  as  he  walked  towards  the  stable  leaving  Danny  there 
in  deep  thought. 

The  tumult  of  the  crowd  brought  Danny,  on  a  run, 
over  to  the  riding  grounds  just  in  time  to  see  an  Oro  rider 
thrown  from  the  back  of  the  Outlaw  and  carried  off  the 
field.  However,  this  did  not  seem  to  discourage  him  in 
the  least  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  risk  of 
riding  Yuma. 

“It’s  your  turn,  Danny  boy,”  shouted  Buck  as  he  came 
pushing  his  way  through  the  crowds. 

“What  you  goin’  to  do?”  inquired  a  ranch  hand  named 
Gleason  to  Danny,  and  some  of  the  Oro  boys  laughed. 

“I  don’t  know  yet,’’  replied  the  youth.  “Maybe  I’ll 
take  her  back  to  the  Moonstone  with  me.” 

Miguel  of  the  Moonstone  jokingly  removed  his  som¬ 
brero  and  passed  it.  “Flowers  for  the  kid,”  he  said  sol¬ 
emnly. 

Danny  gave  a  istart  with  a  little  white  showing  through 
his  tan  and  called  for  Williams  to  hold  the  pony.  He 
then  tightened  the  cinches  and  removed  his  spurs  and 
flung  them  with  his  quirt  into  a  corner.  The  men  ceased 
joking.  Evidently,  the  kid  meant  business. 

“Just  defendin’  yourself,  eh,  Yuma  girl?’’  he  said. 
“They  cut  all  the  sense  out  of  you  with  a  hoss-killin’  bit 
and  rip  you  with  spurs  and  expect  you  to  behave.” 

The  pony  flinched  nervously  about  as  Danny  tried  to 
mount.  Her  glossy  ears  were  flattened  and  the  rims  of 
her  eyes  showed  white. 


“Jump!”  whispered  Williams.  “And  don’t  rough  her. 
Mebby  you’ll  win  out.” 

With  a  leap  the  Moonstone  rider  was  in  the  saddle. 
The  Outlaw’s  sleek,  sweating  sides  quivered  and  she 
bucked,  reared  and  plunged;  but  Danny  stuck  like  glue. 

He  then  leaned  forward  and  patted  her  neck.  “Come 
on  sis,”  he  muttered,  “You’re  just  a  little  hummin’  bird. 
You  ain’t  a  real  horse.” 

With  a  leap  the  pony  reared.  Still  there  came  no 
sting  of  spur  or  quirt. 

“One  minute,”  called  Williams,  holding  the  watch. 

Danny  then  dug  his  unspurred  boots  into  the  pony’s 
sides.  She  leaped  the  fence  to  freedom  with  a  few  short 
jumps  and  jolts;  but  still  Danny  held  his  seat.  He  was 
breathing  hard  and  gripping  with  his  knees. 

“They’re  off!”  shouted  a  puncher. 

“Only  one  of  em  so  far,’’  said  Williams.  “One  min¬ 
ute  and  thirty  seconds.” 

Then,  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  the  pony  shot  forward 
at  a  gallop  towards  the  ranch  house  veranda  where  sev¬ 
eral  girls  were  talking  and  laughing.  The  laughing  group 
jumped  to  their  feet.  Danny,  using  both  hands,  tugged 
hard  at  the  reins. 

Yuma  stopped  with  a  jolt  that  all  but  unseated  him. 
Walter  Stone  rose.  “It’s  one  of  my  boys,”  said  he  and  he 
noticed  that  a  stream  of  red  was  trickling  from  Danny’s 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

His  head  was  snapped  back  and  forward  at  every 
plunge.  Still  he  gripped  the  saddle  with  rigid  knees. 
The  Outlaw  bucked  again,  and  flung  herself  sideways, 
turning  completely  around.  Danny  pitched  drunkenly  as 
the  colt  came  down  again  and  again.  His  eyes  were  blur¬ 
ry  when  he  faintly,  heard,  Buck  cry,  “Two  minutes! 
Moonstone  wins!”  Then  came  a  cheer.  His  gripping 
knees  relaxed.  He  reeled,  the  air  before  him  grew 
streaked  with  blue.  He  pitched  head  first  at  the  feet  of 
the  group  on  the  veranda. 

In  a  minute  Williams  was  pouring  whiskey  between 
Danny’s  lips  which  brought  him  to  his  senses.  Then  the 
foreman  lifted  the  lad  to  his  feet.  Danny  dragged  along 
stepping  shakily.  While  all  this  was  going  on  the  pony, 
with  reins  dangling,  raced  across  the  plain  towards  the 
hills. 

“Little  fool,”  said  Buck  happily.  “Next  time  be  more 
polite  and  don’t  splatter  ye’  self  all  over  the  yard  in  front 
of  the  ladies.  You  with  your  bloody  nose  and  your  face 
shot  plumb  full  of  gravel.  If  you  knowed  how  you  looked 
when  she  piled  you.’’ 

“I  know  how  she  looked,”  said  Danny,  “That’s  good 
enough  for  me.  Did  I  make  it?” 

“The  bronc  is  yours,”  said  Buck. 


INFORMATION  BUREAU 
How  to  milk  cows — Kenneth  Eames. 
How  to  dress  the  hair — Clarence  Veno. 
How  to  lift  big  feet — Paul  Morgan. 

How  to  make  love' — Robert  Shannon 
How  to  be  noisy — Harold  Holt. 

How  to  show  off — Arthur  Horne. 

How  to  reach  high  do — Joseph  De  Tucci. 
How  to  get  A’s — Caroline  Lyman. 

How  to  catch  cold — Leo  Croft. 
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(Rumford  School  continued) 

A  Fire  in  the  Lumber  Y ard 

Joe  Davis  had  always  been  known  in  Weston  as  an  un¬ 
reliable  fellow.  Of  course  nobody  trusted  him  and  com¬ 
pany  after  company  had  refused  him  work,  because  of  his 
unreliability.  So  it  was  only  because  of  great,  necessity' 
that  Cole  and  Company  had  hired  him.  They  too,  knew 
his  reputation,  but,  as  they  had  to  have  somebody  at  once, 
and  could  find  no  one  else  to  assist  in  the  lumber  yard, 
they  decided  to  try  him. 

The  first  day  Joe  went  to  work,  he  received  his  orders, 
one  of  which  was  that  no  smoking  was  allowed  and  that 
the  yard  was  to  be  kept  free  of  all  combustible  rubbish. 

Joe  soon  found  that  a  responsibility  was  thrown  on 
his  shoulders.  The  foreman  had  ordered  him  to  inspect 
the  yard  from  time  to  time  during  the  day  to  see  that  all 
rubbish  was  picked  up  and  that  none  of  the  men  were 
smoking.  For  the  first  time  ir/his  life  Joe  felt  quite  proud 
of  his  duty,  because  no  one  had  ever  shown  confidence  in 
him  before. 

One  fellow,  Sam  Ellis,  took  a  strong  dislike  to  Joe, 
the  first  time  he  saw  him.  At  all  of  Joe’s  warnings  against 
smoking  Sam  had  only  sneered,  “Don’t  worry  me,  kid. 
Your  frets  is  wearin’.  Tend  yer  own  affairs,  and  maybe 
I’ll  tend  mine.” 

This  worried  Joe  and  one  night  after  being  laughed 
at  by  Sam,  he  went  to  the  foreman. 

“I  don’t  like  Sam,”  said  Joe.  “He’ll  have  the  yard 
afire  if  he  doesn’t  stop  throwing  papers  and  cigarette 
stubs  around.” 

“I’ll  speak  to  him,”  replied  the  foreman. 

That  night  a  figure  slipped  quietly  over  the  fence  at 
the  back  of  the  lumber  yard,  leaving  the  same  way  a  few 
minutes  later.  About  fifteen  minutes  later  Joe  Davis, 
who  went  by  the  lumber  yard  at  this  time  every  night, 
was  walking  past  when  he  thought  he  spied  a  red  light 
in  the  midst  of  the  piles  of  lumber.  He  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  ran  toward  the  light.  On  coming  up  to  it  he 
found  that  a  fire  had  been  started  in  a  pile  of  papers 
which  were  laid  beside  the  largest  lumber  pile.  A  strong 
wind  was  blowing,  and  the  boards  had  caught  fire  quickly. 

Joe’s  first  thought  was  to  ring  in  the  alarm,  so  he 
started  back,  but  just  as  he  reached  the  fence,  he  heard 
the  whistle  blowing.  He  rushed  -back  to  the  fire,  threw  off 
his  coat  and  began  to  tug  away  at  the  boards  which  were 
not  yet  afire.  Finding  that  he  had  not  time  to  take  the 
unburned  boards  off  the  pile,  he  ran  over  to  the  main 
building,  grabbed  the  hose,  and  dragged  it  back  with  him. 

He  workly  fiercely,  soaking  the  wood  at  the  top  of  the 
pile;  then,  dragging  the  hose  up  on  each  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  piles  and  balancing  himself,  fearlessly,  he  wet  the 
boards  thoroughly. 

“I’ll  get  blamed  for  this,  and  lose  my  job, — the  only 
job  I  ever  liked,”  thought  Joe,  as  he  manipulated  the  hose. 
And  probably  the  villain  who  played  this  trick  will  never 
be  found  out.  If  I  could  just  lay  my  hands  on  him,”  and 
Joe  clenched  his  hands  in  the  glare  of  the  light  which  he 
was  trying  to  put  out. 

It  seemed  hours  before  the  fire  apparatus  arrived,  but 
in  reality  it  was  only  about  ten  minutes. 

Meanwhile  Sam  Ellis  had  called  up  the  foreman  and 
said  that  he  had  seen  Joe  Davis  go  into  the  yard  twenty 
minutes  before  and  five  minutes  later  had  seen  smoke  and 
flames  coming  from  the  yard.  He  had  immediately  rung 
in  the  alarm. 

The  foreman  reached  the  yard  soon  after  the  fire  ap¬ 
paratus  had  arrived,  and  found  Joe  there. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  here?”  questioned  the  fore¬ 
man,  looking  suspiciously  at  Joe. 

“I  was  going  by  on  my  way  downtown,  when  I  saw 
a  light  in  the  yard.  I  climbed  over  the  fence  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  found  that  the  wood  had  caught  fire.  The  fire 
originated  in  a  pile  of  papers  which  must  have  been  put 


there  after  working  hours.  I  ran  back  to  ring  in  the 
alarm,  but  just  as  I  was  climbing  over  the  fence  I  heard 
the  fire  whistle  blow.  So  I  came  back  and  was  trying  to 
put  out  the  blaze  when  the  firemen  came.” 

This  story  would  have  been  plausible,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  Sam  Ellis  had  told  of  seeing  Joe  climb 
the  fence  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  fire  started.  So 
Joe  was  put  under  suspicion. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  employees  came  to  the 
foreman  and  said  that  he  had  seen  Sam  Ellis  climb  over 
the  fence  at  the  back  of  the  yard  before  the  whistle  blew. 
So  the  foreman  had  Sam  Ellis  and  Joe  brought  to  the  office. 

Joe  again  told  his  story,  and  Sam  denied  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  fire,  but  when  he  was  told  that  he  had 
been  seen  going  into  the  yard  before  the  fire,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  started  it. 

Joe’s  promotion  thereafter  was  rapid.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  proved  himself  reliable. 

— Caroline  Lyman 


FROM  THE  CLASSES 
What  kind  of  stoves  did  prehistoric  man  have? 
Mountain  ranges. 


Lincoln  was  born  in  a  little  log  cabin  which  he  helped 
his  father  to  build. 


Who  wrote  Roosevelt’s  autobiography  ? 


What  do  you  know  about  the  age  of  Elizabeth? 
She’s  just  eighteen. 


A  Freshman’s  Lament 
I  used  to  think  I  knew  I  knew, 
But  now  I  must  confess, 
The  more  I  know,  I  know  I  know 
I  think  I  know  the  less. 


To  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
Add  this  as  number  eight; 

Girls’  hair  grows  curly  in  the  front, 
And  in  the  back  grows  straight. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
A  Defense  of  Day  Dreaming 

Players  to  the  right  of  you,  players  to  the  left  of  you, 
players  all  around  you,  straight-arming  those  in  front  of 
you,  jumping  those  beneath  you,  till  at  last  clear  of  the 
tangle  there  is  but  one  man  between  you  and  the  goal¬ 
posts;  the  sudden  rush  at  the  man,  the  sudden  stop,  leap¬ 
ing  clear  of  the  tacklers’  out-stretched  arms,  and  then  stag¬ 
gering  over  the  last  white  line  for  the  touchdown  that 
wins  the  game.  The  pats  of  your  comrades,  the  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  sweet  words  of  praise  from  the  hard 
boiled  coach. 

Your  name  is  called,  you  slowly  approach  the  board 
and  meet  the  defense  formation  of  a  geometry  proposition. 
You  pick  what  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  the  proposi¬ 
tion’s  most  vulnerable  point;  no  luck;  you  point  another 
point,  again  no  luck;  you  choose  a  third  point,  small  gains, 
still  smaller  gains,  and  then  you  see  the  path  to  victory 
obstructed  by  but  one  thing,  which  of  course  proves  to  be 
that  statement  you  missed  while  making  that  touchdown. 

A  little  day-dreaming  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the 
best  of  men. 


— T.  Caulfield 
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OUR  BATTALION 

The  W.  H.  S.  battalion  has  been  holding  its  regular 
drills  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  period.  There  is  quite  the 
right  spirit  among  the  boys  this  year.  Everything  seems 
to  be  running  smoothly. 

Mr.  Walker,  our  leader  is  doing  his  very  best  to  help 
us  in  every  way.  We  all  appreciate  you,  Mr.  Walker. 

If  the  same  general  spirit  obtains  throughout  the  year, 
we  shall  look  forward  to  a  wonderful  field  day,  in  every 
particular. 

Let  the  good  work  increase,  boys. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers: 

Commissioned  Officers  1925-1926 
Major — Randall  Crosby  Kean 
Adjutant  (1st  Lieut.) — John  J.  Geary,  Jr. 

Supply  Officer — Ralph  Dwight  Ayer 
A 

Captain — Albert  Alphonso  Brown,  Jr. 

1st  Lieut. — Charles  Edwin  Rooney 
2nd  Lieut. — Howard  Lodge  Lovering 
B 

Captain — Ormond  Curtis  Ellery 
1st  Lieut. — Thomas  Lawrence  Caulfield 
2nd  Lieut. — Edward  Creighton  Bryant 
C 

Captain — Gerard  Sigfrid  Johnson 
1st  Lieut. — Frederick  James  McCauley 
2nd  Lieut. — Joseph  Arthur  Dumas 
D 

Captain— James  DiBlasio 

1st  Lieut.— James  Llewllyn  Bryant 

2nd  Lieut. — George  Lawrence  Daley 

E 

Captain — Charles  Joseph  Lennon 
2nd  Lieut. — Robert  Andrew  Wills 
2nd  Lieut. — J.  Leslie  Airey 
F 

Captain — Thomas  James  Martin,  Jr. 

1st  Lieut. — Adford  William  Jaquith 
2nd  Lieut. — Robert  Kaplan 


November  3,  1925 

Dear  Miss  Preston, 

I  have  been  out  of  school  eight  months  and  all  I  do 
is  wish  I  was  in  school  again.  I  would  rather  go  to  school 
all  my  life  than  stay  in  bed. 

I  have'  been  in  bed  since  June  27,  but  hope  to  get  up 
soon.  I  have  gained  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds  in  four 
months. 

One  of  the  nurses  gave  me  a  brand  new  Shorthand 
Book.  She  was  trying  to  learn  shorthand  but  said  it  was 
too  hard.  It  is  different  from  the  books  we  had  in  school, 
altho’  it  is  a  Pitman’s. 

I  am  a  Bed  Patient  and  have  to  go  to  bed  at  8:30  in 
the  morning,  get  up  at  11  for  dinner,  go  to  bed  till  4,  then 
go  to  bed  at  8  for  the  night. 

There  are  five  wards  here  with  sixty  in  each  ward. 
We  have  moving  pictures  every  Friday  night  and  have 
some  fine  pictures.  Here  comes  the  doctor,  time  to  go  to 
bed. 

The  Doctor  says  I  am  getting  along  finely.  Our 
motto  is  “Every  day  in  every  day  I  am  getting  better 
and  better.” 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Dow 

Let  us  who  know  Kenneth,  write  to  him.  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  very  pleased  to  receive  letters  from  any  one 
of  us.  His  address  is  W.  S.  S.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


A  Hallowe’en  Party  was  given  Saturday  evening,  Oct. 
31,  1925  by  the  pupils  in  Room  19.  Room  19  was  one  of 
the  first  rooms  to  organize  and  the  first  to  have  a  social 
gathering. 

The  Hall  was  very  charmingly  decorated. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  until  11  P.  M.  During  intermis¬ 
sion  cider  and  apples  were  sold. 

The  party  was  considered  a  success  and  the  pupils  of 
Room  19  were  very  much  elated. 

They  hope  to  have  another  party  later. 


ROOM  SIXTEEN 

Shortly  after  school  opened  in  September,  Miss  White, 
our  home  room  teacher,  and  the  members  of  Room  Sixteen 
decided  to  form  a  class  organization.  We  did  this  in  orde* 
that  we,  as  a  home  room  group  might  work  together  and 
accomplish  something.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Ralph  Ayer. 

Vice-President:  James  Bryant. 

Secretary:  Elva  Veno. 

Treasurer:  Bessie  Temple. 

We  at  once  decided  to  have  a  motto — a  motto  which 
would  mean  something  to  us.  Whatever  our  motto  would 
be  we  would  carry  it  out.  This  is  the  motto  we  adopted 
“Honor,  Loyalty,  Courtesy.”  We  are  endeavoring  to  be 
an  honor  to  our  teachers  and  school.  We  are  loyal  to  our 
school.  We  were  the  first  room  to  be  able  to  say  “We 
are  100  per  cent  in  our  Athletic  Dues.”  We  were  the  first 
room  also  to  contribute  100  per  cent  to  Old  Ironsides  Fund. 
Doesn’t  that  show  that  we  are  loyal?  We  try  to  be  cour¬ 
teous  not  only  to  our  teachers  but  also  to  our  classmates. 
From  time  to  time  Mr.  Ayer  has  spoken  to  us  concerning 
our  conduct. 

Mr.  Ayer  also  printed  our  motto  and  now  on  entering 
Room  Sixteen  it  can  be  clearly  seen  over  Miss  White’s 
desk.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  had  class  buttons  made 
and  these  pins  bear  our  motto.  Each  morning  after  de¬ 
votional  exercises  we  rise  and  say,  “I  pledge  today  my 
honor,  loyalty  and  courtesy.”  Each  day  we  are  improving 
and  striving  to  do  our  best.  We  feel  that  our  class  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  a  help  and  a  success  and  wre  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prove  this  to  the  other  classes 
and  teachers  of  the  Woburn  High  School. 

Honor — Loyalty — Courtesy 

It  is  a  motto  for  every  one:  man,  woman  and  child. 
Stop  and  think  what  it  means.  Honor — that  quality  so  ad¬ 
mired  and  so  sacred.  Loyalty— loyal  to  friends  as  well  as 
to  country.  Courtesy — being  polite  all  the  time,  to  every¬ 
one.  Show  me  a  man  who  has  these  three  traits  and  I 
will  show  you  a  gentleman,  a  man  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  live  up  to  his  promises. 

Washington  was  such  a  man.  Lincoln  another.  Both 
had  all  of  these  qualities.  Think  of  any  famous  man  in 
history,  who  had  the  admiration  of  the  people.  Did  he  not 
also  have  these  qualities  ? 

So — live  up  to  the  motto  and  you  cannot  fail  to  respect 
yourself  and  be  respected  by  others. 

— G.  Muzzy 


Found  in  an  English  examination:  “Rips  and  wrinkle 
was  a  very  executive  man.” 
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1926 

The  officers  of  the  Senior  Class  are: 

President:  Charles  Lennon 
Vice  President:  Thomas  J  Martin 
Secretary:  Gerard  Johnson 
Treasurer:  Ruth  Kean 

The  following  members  of  the  class  were  elected  for- 
the  Senior  Party  Committee:  Kathleen  Lynch,  Alice  Pat¬ 
terson,  James  Bryant,  James  Di  Blasio. 

The  following  members  were  elected  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Class  Colors:  Bessie  Temple,  Madeline  Leavitt, 
Rose  Mahoney,  Agnes  Seckel,  Ralph  Ayer. 

Several  boys  of  the  Senior  Class  and  of  the  football 
squad,  have  been  seen  trying  to  introduce  a  new  fad. 
Dave  Connors  has  been  seen  wearing  a  black  shoe  and  a 
tan  one  each  of  different  style.  Brown  and  Connors  both 
have  been  carrying  swagger  sticks,  but  as  far  none  of  the 
other  boys  have  fallen  for  the  fad. 


Seniors  never  should  say  “no” 

Each  one  always  on  the  go, 

Never  failing  to  do  a  deed 
In  honor,  loyalty  and  courtesy, 

Or  always  ready  to  take  the  lead 
Rather  than  say,  I’m  too  busy. 

— E.  Patten 
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HISTORY  DIVISION  IB2 

During  the  past  term,  the  Senior  Division  of  History, 
IB2,  has  been  studying  Parliamentary  Law. 

Being  an  unusually  intelligent  class,  they  have  ad¬ 
vanced  very  rapidly,  covering  the  whole  subject  in  one 
term,  while  another  class  would  have  to  take  at  least 
eight  weeks. 

That  dreadful,  sinking  feeling  that  you  get  when  you 
have  to  stand  up  in  front  of  the  class  is  nearly  gone.  And 
now,  members  of  IB2  can  keep  an  outward  calm,  even 
though  their  knees  might  be  shaking  abominably.  Indeed, 
they  have  even  got  over  that  awful  feeling  of  bashfulness 
so  characteristic  of  seniors,  and  can  stand  up  to  make  mo¬ 
tions  with  the  assurance  of  veterans. 

Because  they  know  of  the  meekness  and  bashfulness 
existing  in  this  school,  they  offer  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion:  Resolved,  that  all  pupils  in  the  Woburn  High  School 
should  study  Parliamentary  Law. 

— M.  A.  L.  Press  Correspondent 

Monday — we  are  fresh  and  bright. 

Tuesday — we  begin  to  do  our  lessons. 

Wednesday — we’re  wishing  it  were  Friday. 

Thursday — only  one  more  day  to  go. 

Friday — almost  dead  $nd  gone  waiting  for  the  1.10  gong. 

— Elva  A.  Veno 


1927 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  SOCIETY 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  11. 

The  Society  will  be  conducted  along  the  same  lines  as 
last  year.  The  only  officer  is  a  secretary,  to  be  elected. 
A  different  chairman  will  preside  at  each  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  25.  The  subject  should  be  of  interest  to  us  all,  as  it 
concerns  Athletics  at  the  Woburn  High  School. 

After  the  meeting,  an  indoor  track  meet  is  planned. 
It  is  not  quite  as  strenous  as  it  sounds;  but  will  help 
to  give  those  present  a  general  good  time. 


IIBI’S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Four  O’clocks  which  open  at  3:10 
Star  Flower — Dunnigan 
For-get-me-not — That  little  blue  slip 
Bachelor’s  Button — Costello 
Wild  Mustard— The  luncheon  bell 
Gladiola — Farrel 

Sweet  Clover — The  smiles  that  are  intended  for  Curran 
Everlasting — The  sixth  period. 


Mr.  Walker:  “How  do  the  muscles  work  in  the  body?” 

Brilliant  Student:  “They  contrast  and  extract.” 

1928 

There  are  many  members  of  the  class  of  ’28  trying 
for  the  different  athletic  teams.  They  may  not  make  the 
team  they  are  trying  for,  but  they  will  gain  experience 
and  next  year  and  the  year  after  the  school  will  be  de¬ 
pending  on  them  to  uphold  its  honor  on  the  field. 

We  Would  Like  to  Know 

What  a  teacher  would  do  if  every  member  of  the  class 
knew  the  lesson. 

What  Helen  Porter  would  do  if  she  lost  her  vanity 
case. 

Why  Tom  Jones  writes  so  many  notes. 

What  is  Bernard  Scott’s  method  of  breaking  hearts. 

1929 

•  At  the  end  of  the  first  term  Mr.  Bean  assembled  the 
freshman  class  in  the  hall.  He  told  us  that  if  we  expected 
higher  marks  we  would  have  to  do  more  home  work.  He 
also  impressed  upon  our  minds  the  seriousness  of  applying 
ourselves  to  our  studies  in  order  to  pass  the  freshman  year 
successfully. 

Go  to  it  Freshmen!  Let’s  make  Mr.  Bean  proud  of  us! 
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WHEN  WE  ALL  GO  TO  SCHOOL  IN  AEROPLANES 

Maybe  Joseph  will  be  Trailer  instead  of  Leader 

Maybe  Edward  will  be  Short  instead  of  Long 

Maybe  Ruth  will  be  Big  instead  of  Little 

Maybe  Mildred  will  be  Shanghai  instead  of  Paris 

Maybe  Thomas  will  be  King  instead  of  Queen 

Maybe  Alden  will  be  Ford  instead  of  Packard 

Maybe  Betty  will  be  East  instead  of  West 

Maybe  Maurice  will  be  Fox  instead  of  Wolf 

Maybe  Bertha  will  be  Old  instead  of  Young 

Maybe  Gladys  will  be  Eve’s  instead  of  Adam’s 

Maybe  James  will  be  Gun  instead  of  Cannon 

Maybe  Emma  will  be  People’s  instead  of  Fowlkes 

Maybe  Dorothy  will  be  Feet  instead  of  Hans 

Maybe  Thomas  will  be  Delicate  instead  of  Hardy 

Maybe  Charles  will  be  Mountain  instead  of  Hill 

Maybe  Thomas  will  be  Ungentlemanly  instead  of  Manley 

Maybe  Evelyn  will  be  Dull  instead  of  Kean 

Maybe  Catherine  will  be  Hats  instead  of  Coates 


OUR  OLDEST  GRADUATE 

Do  you  know  who  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the 
Woburn  High  School?  Abel  T.  Winn  holds  this  honor. 
He  now  lives  in  Navato,  Cal.  and  is  the  only  survivor  of 
his  class.  He  was  graduated  in  1855,  the  first  class  of  this 
school. 


ALUMNI 

Post  Graduates  at  W.  H.  S. — Helen  Doherty,  Catherine 
Cullivan,  Constance  White,  Arthur  Fuller,  George  Conta- 
lonis. 

Eleanor  Fowle  and  Virginia  Corbin,  class  of  ’25,  are 
attending  Boston  University. 

Mildred  Rutherford,  ’25,  is  employed  as  stenographer 
in  the  Woburn  Gas  Office. 

Jennie  Narkiewich  is  at  Lowell  Normal. 

George  Cain,  ’24,  was  elected  President  of  the  Junior 
Secretarial  Course  at  Burdett  College. 

Albert  Whittie,  and  John  Pratt,  ’25,  are  at  Colby 
Academy. 

Mildred  Clement  and  Alice  Brady,  ’25,  are  taking  the 
Normal  Course  at  Burdett  College. 

Priscilla  Sawyer,  ’24,  is  working  in  the  Woburn  Public 
Library. 

Norman  Provest  was  unanimously  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senior  Secretarial  Division  at  Burdett  College. 

Marguerite  and  Marjorie  Chandler,  ’25,  are  at  Lowell 
Normal. 

Bancroft  Stephenson,  ’25,  is  at  Cambridge  High  and 
Latin. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Grace  Dickinson,  ’22,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  a  serious  illness. 

T.  Jerome  Callahan  has  returned  to  his  home  after 
spending  the  summer  in  the  mountains.  Best  wishes  from 
everybody,  Jerry. 


We  Are  Agents  for 

HAMILTON  and 
WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


HENRY  BILLAUER 

Square  Deal  Jeweler 
327  MAIN  STREET 


— from  a  store 
of  recognized 
integrity 

The  importance  ol  the 
purchase  of  a  watch  de¬ 
mands  that  you  select  a 
watch  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation,  at  a 
store  recognized  for  its 
responsibility  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  customers. 


Gifts  That  Last 
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Alfred  Elson 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Photographs  of  Quality 
Moderate  Prices 

385  Main  Street  Woburn 


Boston  Dry  Goods  Store 

LADIES’  and  GENTS’  FURNISHINGS 

329  Main  Street  Woburn 

Opp.  Church  Avenue 


Munroe’s 

ClothingHouse 

An  Old  Store  in  a  New  Location 
Look  Us  Up 

IT  PAYS  TO  WALK 

Our  Prices  Are  the  Lowest  and  Our 
Quaity  the  Best 

314  M|AIN  STREET  Paramount  Bldg. 
We  Give  Merchants  Legal  Trading  Stamps 


W.  T.  BURNES 

(Complete  House  Furnisher 

426  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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E.  C.  SHAW 

Plumbing 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 


OFFICE,  8  WALNUT  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 
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As  Usual 

AL  CLARKE’S 
SMOKE  SHOP 

436  Main  Street  Woburn 


Howard’s  Bakery 

Harry  S.  Howard,  Prop. 

Full  Line  of 

BREAD,  CAKE,  PIES  and  PASTRY 
315  Main  Street,  Woburn 


Middishade 
Blue  Serge 
Suits 
$35.00 

& 

Hammond  &  Son 

Company 

LYCEUM  HALL  BUILDING 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

Compliments  to 

E.  J.  CULLIVAN,  Builder 

E.  J.  Cullivan 

for  my  building 

BUILDER 

Crovo  Tire  &  Battery 

125  Winn  St.  Woburn 

TELEPHONE  WOBURN  1495-J 

Service 

Patronise  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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Northeastern  University 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGIHEERING 


OPERATING  A  LATHE,  H.  G.  BUTT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


COURSES  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Engineering,  Northeastern  University,  offers  four-year  col¬ 
lege  courses  of  study,  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms,  in  the  following 
branches  of  engineering,  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree: 

1.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

2.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

3.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

4.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

5.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENGINEERING 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Graduates  of  the  Woburn  High  School  who  have  included  algebra  to 
quadratics,  plane  geometry,  physics  and  four  years  of  English  in  their  courses 
of  study  are  admitted  without  examinations. 

EARNINGS 

The  earnings  of  the  students  for  their  services  with  co-operating  firms  vary 
from  $250  to  $600  per  year. 

APPLICATION 

An.  application  blank  will  be  found  inside  the  back  cover  of  the  catalog. 
Blank  applications  will  also  be  mailed  upon  request.  Applications  for  admission 
to  the  school  in  September  1926  should  be  forwarded  to  the  school  at  an  early 
date. 

CATALOG 

For  a  catalog  or  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  school,  address 

CARL  S.  ELL,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


Patronise  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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UNTIL  SOMETHING  BIG  TURNS  UP  BEFORE 
STARTING  A  SAYINGS  BANK  ACCOUNT— 

Begin  Now==$l  will  do  it! 


WOBURN  FIVE  CENT  SAVINGS  BANK 


SAFEGUARDS 

MONEY  IN  OUR  VAULT  IS  PROTECTED  BY  INSURANCE, 

TIME  LOCKS,  AND  OTHER  SAFETY  DEVICES;  OUR  OFFI¬ 
CERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  ARE  BONDED;  AND  THERE  IS 
ALSO  STANDING  BETWEEN  YOU  AND  THE  POSSIBLE  LOSS 
OF  YOUR  MONEY,  THE  AMPLE  CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 
OF  THIS  STRONG  INSTITUTION. 

Woburn  National  Bank 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

CAPITAL  $100,000  SURPLUS  $100,000 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  . 

ASSISTANT  EDITORS . 

ATHLETIC  EDITORS  . 

ALUMNI  EDITOR  . 

EXCHANGE  EDITOR  . 

RUMFORD  EDITOR . 

SENIOR  CLASS  EDITOR . 

JUNIOR  CLASS  EDITOR . 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS  EDITOR 
FRESHMAN  CLASS  EDITOR  . 


.  Ruth  B.  Verity 

.  Ralph  Ayer,  Dorothy  B.  Provest 
Gerard  Johnson,  Kathleen  Lynch 

.  Veronica  McHugh 

. .  Eleanor  Arnold 

. Paul  Morgan 

. Ormond  Ellery 

. Ruth  Brown 

. Anthony  Hardcastle 

. Dorothy  Johnson 


BUSINESS  STAFF 


BUSINESS  MANAGER . Charles  J.  Lennon 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  . William  Dunnigan 

TREASURER  . ' .  Ethel  M.  Bascom  (Faculty) 


ADVISORY  STAFF 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White  Miss  Josephine  W.  Hart  Mr.  Clyde  R.  Chandler 
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Thanksgiving 

By  Virginia  Linscott 


Have  you  ever  been  through  that  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  of  entertaining  a  family  gathering  at  Thanksgiving 
when  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  galore  congregate 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  help  you  celebrate  that 
day  of  days  ? 

If  you  haven’t,  there  is  much  in  store  for  you,  I  can 
assure  you,  as  I  have  enjoyed  this  experience  every  year 
since  I  can  remember.  About  the  tenth  of  November,  the 
head  of  the  family  announces  that  he  read  in  the  paper 
the  price  of  turkeys  will  be  much  higher  this  year.  Uncle 
John,  who  overhears  this  remark  from  the  next  room, 
clears  his  throat  noisily  and  asserts  that  quite  to  the 
contrary,  he  heard  that  turkeys  were  much  lower  this 
year.  There  ensues  a  lengthy  discussion  as  to  whether 
turkeys  will  or  will  not  be  higher  ini  price.  Then  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  needed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  hunger  of  everyone  concerned.  Aunt  Martha 
don’t  remember  whether  the  turkey  weighed  fourteen  or 
sixteen  pounds  last  year,  but  at  last  it  is  decided  unani¬ 
mously  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Next  the  guests  are  counted  and  it  is  found  that 
thirteen,  that  dreaded  number,  will  be  present.  Again  a 
discussion  takes  place;  names  are  gone  over  and  new 
ones  added  to  the  list;  and  finally  Sister  Alice  has  a 
bright  thought — Why  not  put  Cousin  Alfred  and  Cousin 
Susan  at  a  small  side  table  by  themselves,  thus  destroying 


any  superstition  that  might  arise  from  having  thirteen 
sit  down  to  one  table. 

A  week  or  so  before  the  great  day  preparations  of 
the  coming  feast  are  much  in  evidence,  and  the  whole 
nouse  assumes  a  different  attitude.  At  last  Thanksgiving 
Day  arrives  and  with!  it  the  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts. 
The  house  seems  crowded  to  its  capacity,  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  nook  and  corner,  and  grown  people  in  every 
chair.  Tiny  children  find  their  way  to  the  attic,  where 
many  dolls  have  been  carefully  packed  in  rows  and  dis¬ 
turb  them  from  their  slumbers.  Older  children  who  are 
beginning  to  feel  too  grown-up  for*  dolls  steal  into  the 
library  and  tear  precious  books  from  their  shelves  and 
prattle  knowingly  to  each  other.  Little  Cousin  Alfred 
has  by  this  time  found  a  drum  behind  the  chimney  in  the 
attic  and  hastily  makes  his  way  to  a  group  of  uncles 
who  are  engaged  in  some  deep  discussion  on  political 
truths  of  the  world.  With  a  knowing  smile,  little  Alfred 
seats  himself  with  great  care  and  precision  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room  on  the  floor,  and,  with  all  his  strength 
beats  upon  the  drum,  thus  drowning  out  all  conversation 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile.  Little  Alfred’s  mother  appears 
and  bears  him  off,  still  beating  the  drum,  to  the  cellar, 
where  he  is  given  a  severe  lecture  on  the  behaviour  of 
children.  At  this  moment  Aunt  Julia  appears  with  her 
prodigy  daughter  and  several  sheets  of  music  and  an- 
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AL  CLARKE’S 
SMOKE  SHOP 


Middishade 
Blue  Serge 
Suits 


436  Main  Street  Woburn 


Howard’s  Bakery 

Harry  S.  Howard,  Prop. 


Full  Line  of 

BREAD,  CAKE,  PIES  and  PASTRY 
315  Main  Street,  Woburn 


$35.00 

k 

Hammond  &  Son 

-  -  -  ■  ; 

Company 

LYCEUM  HALL  BUILDING 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

Compliments  to 

E.  J.  CULLIVAN,  Builder 

E.  J.  Cullivan 

for  my  building 

BUILDER 

125  Winn  St.  Woburn 

Crovo  Tire  &  Battery 

TELEPHONE  WOBURN  1495-J 

Service 

Patronise  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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Northeastern  University 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 


OPERATING  A  LATHE,  H.  G.  BUTT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


COURSES  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Engineering,  Northeastern  University,  offers  four-year  col¬ 
lege  courses  of  study,  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms,  in  the  following 
branches  of  engineering,  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree: 

1.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

2.  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

3.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

4.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

5.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENGINEERING 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Graduates  of  the  Woburn  High  School  who  have  included  algebra  to 
quadratics,  plane  geometry,  physics  and  four  years  of  English  in  their  courses 
of  study  are  admitted  without  examinations. 

EARNINGS 

The  earnings  of  the  students  for  their  services  with  co-operating  firms  vary 
from  $250  to  $600  per  year. 

APPLICATION 

An  application  blank  will  be  found  inside  the  back  cover  of  the  catalog. 
Blank  applications  will  also  be  mailed  upon  request.  Applications  for  admission 
to  the  school  in  September  1926  should  be  forwarded  to  the  school  at  an  early 
date. 

CATALOG 

For  a  catalog  or  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  school,  address 

CARL  S.  ELL,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


Patronise  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 


VISIT  THE 

STRAND  THEATRE 

WOBURN 

THE  HOME  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
PHOTOPLAYS 

Excellent  Music 

Program  Changes  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays 

Matinees  Daily  at  2:30 
First  Evening  Show  at  6:30 
Second  Evening  Show  at  8:30 


for 


The  up-to-date  home  is  not  complete  today  without  a  Gas  Range.  Do  not  miss 
this  Great  Household  Convenience.  Ask  us  for  details  regarding  the  installation 
of  Gas  Service,  which  is  very  inexpensive.  Let  us  do  your  Gas  piping. 

VISIT  OUR  SALESROOM 


W  oburnGasLightCo. 

17-19  MONTVALE  AVENUE 
“Gas  Service  Means — Uninterrupted  Service ” 


Cooking 
Hot  Water 
Laundry 


Compliments  of 

O’NEIL  &  CASELLA 

CLASS  RINGS— CLASS  PINS 
110  High  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

PHONE  LIBERTY  1976 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 


Gustin  Motor  Sales 

UitMER 

SIXES  AND  EIGHT-IN-LINE 
Style,  Performance  and  Economy 

mum 

Built  in  the  Latest  Designs  With  All  the  Advanced  Features  and  Low  Prices 

USED  FORDS 

We  always  have  them  and  guarantee  them.  That  means  that  they  are  good, 
even  if  we  do  believe  in  quick  sales  and  small  profits 

Cash  or  Time  Payments 

312  MAIN  ST.,  W03URN  TEL  1672-W 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 


